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PREFACE. 

This compilation, forming the second of a series of 
three books of poetry specially designed for use as 
class-books in the elementary schools, is intended for 
children of from ten to twelve years of age. 

The book will, I think, be also found suitable as a 
class-book for schools of a higher grade. In these 
schools the poetry would probably not be found to be 
too difficult for children of from nine to eleven years 
of age. 

The aims of this book are identical with those of the 
lower book of the series^ namely, first to induce a love 
of reading for its own sake, by interesting and amusing 
the reader, and developing the imaginative and sym- 
pathetic faculties ; and, secondly, to cultivate a taste 
for beauty of thought and expression, by setting 
before the children poetry of merit. At the same time 
I have had in mind the need for using this book as an 
instrument for adding to the child's range of ideas and 
vocabulary ; for the reading of such children as those 
for whom this book is intended is generally confined 
to the two or three reading-books read in class in 
each year of the school-course. 

With regard to the matter, my field of choice has 
been somewhat limited, for, from obvious reasons, I 
have been obliged to avoid what may be termed the 
poetry of the passions (save that relating to the 
domestic affections). Again, I have been compelled 
to reject all poetry containing classical allusions, as 
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4 PREFACE. 

being unsuitable to my purpose. My selection there- 
fore, consists of simple lyrical and descriptive poetry, 
together with fables, ballads, a few pieces of a religious 
or moral character, and one or two didactic pieces. I 
have made much use of fables, as, according to my 
experience, children delight in them, when the lessons 
conveyed are presented in an unobtrusive and inoffen- 
sive manner. 

I have in some few cases been obliged to lower my 
standard of merit, and to sacrifice style to matter, and 
I have been unable to include some few poems of 
much excellence, which are found in many selections 
for children, because I consider they contain images 
and metaphors too subtle for the comprehension of 
such children as those I have in view. 

I have taken the liberty of omitting portions of 
some few poems, which otherwise would have been too 
long for this book, or unsuitable, and, in the case of a 
few fables and ballads, I have made slight verbal 
alterations. 

The poems are arranged with regard to variety, and 
in order of relative difficulty. 

All difficult passages and expressions are fully ex- 
plained in notes, which are placed at the end of the 
book. 

A vocabulary, at the end of the book, gives the 
meaning of every word occurring in the selection 
which is likely to be unintelligible to the child. I 
have only attempted to give the meaning of a word 
according to its use in the poem. Directions as to 
the use of the Vocabulary will be found at its head. 

It may be thought that much of the explanatory 
matter given in the notes is superfluous, but, from my 
knowledge of the mental capacities and vocabulary of 
the children under consideration, I am convinced that 
the full meaning of much of the poetry in this selection 
can only be obtained by studying each poem with the 
aid of notes and vocabulary, just as a public school- 
boy studies a Latin Classic by means of Lexicon and 
notes. Knowledge gained in this way is retained, the 
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PREFACE. 5 

trouble involved in obtaining it impressing it on the 
memory. 

In providing children of the elementary school 
class with books, it is too often forgotten that such 
children, not having the advantages of the mental 
culture which children of the educated classes gain 
from their associations, training, and surroundings, are 
naturally very far behind them in their word-kno^edge 
and in comprehension of the language used by educated 
people. 

Touching this subject, I cannot do better than 
quote from Mr. Matthew Arnold's last report in the 
Blue Book for 1881, in which, in speaking of the im- 
portance of the poetry exercise, he says : — 

" The scanty vocabulary of our school children, and 
their correspondent narrow range of ideas, must be 
known and allowed for if one is to guide their instruction 
usefully. I have found in London schools children of 
twelve years old, able to pass well in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, who yet did not know what ' a steed ' 
was. I found in a good school the other day a head 
class of some thirty, only one of whom knew what * a 
ford ' was. * Steed ' is a literary word, ' ford ' is a 
word of country life, not of town life ; still they are 
words, one is apt to think, universally understood by 
everyone above five years old. But even common 
words of this kind are not universally understood by 
the children with whom we deal." 

I have not attempted to explain difficulties which a 
little thought will enable the reader to overcome ; and, 
notwithstanding the amount of explanatory matter 
afiforded by the notes and vocabulary, it will be found 
that there is ample scope for the exercise of children's 
imaginative powers. 

I trust that this book will meet the requirements 
of the Revised Code for 1882, in which it is pro- 
posed that one of the two class-subjects for which 
grants are made shall be " English," and further, that 
if one class-subject only be taken in a school in receipt 
of annual grants, that subject shall be " English," — 
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under which head it is required that a certain number 
of lines of poetry shall be learned in each class. 

This book contains poetry suitable for children in 
the classes corresponding with Standards III. and IV. 

I would tender my thanks to those who have given 
me permission to include certain of their poems in 
this selection (the authorship of each one of these 
poems is acknowledged herein), and I would also 
thank Messrs. Warne & Co., Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
Messrs. Strahan, Messrs. Weston & Co., Messrs. 
Nelson & Sons, and Messrs. J. Routledge & Sons, 
for their courtesy in granting me permission to include 
poems of which they have the copyright 



For Teachers. 

It is intended that each poem should be studied by 
the child with the aid of the Notes and Vocabulary, 
which, however, are not intended to absolve the 
teacher from all explanation. Even with the above- 
mentioned aids the child may fail to thoroughly grasp 
the meaning of an involved expression, or somewhat 
abstruse thought, from not being able to assimilate 
the information supplied. Judicious questioning will, 
however, enable the teacher to ascertain how far it is 
necessary to supplement the information given. I 
have assumed that the poetry to be learned will 
generally be studied as a home lesson^ a certain number 
of lines being studied, and committed to memory 
each week. 

Model reading in order to enable the children to 
gain the metre will of course be required. 

The teacher will have to guard against the child 
assuming that a word given in the vocabulary has no 
other meaning than, or only a similar meaning to that 
I have supplied. 

E. A. HELPS. 

London, December^ 1881. 
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THE RAPID STREAM. 

Oh streamlet swiftly flowing, 
Down through the corn-fields going, 

Stay thy course with me ; 
For us the skylarks sing. 
For us awakes the Spring; 
There's time to spare, the earth is fair; 

Why hurry to the sea ? 7 

The sky is bright above thee, 
Silvery branches love thee, 

Bending to the reeds ; 
No mill with busy wheel, 
Or ship with ploughing keel, 
With sad unrest disturbs thy breast. 

Amid thy flowery meads. 14 

C. Mackay,^ 



THE BOYS AND THE FROGS 

Some boys at play 

One summer's day, 
Beside a streamlet straying, 

Happen'd to see. 

In harmless glee, 
A slioal of frogs there playing. 

' By pennission of F. Wame and Co., Publishers. 
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THE BOYS AND THE FROGS. 

And with delight 

They saw the sight, 
Ne'er giving, in their longing 

To get some sport, 

One tender thought 
To those who there were thronging. 12 

So at them fast 

They pebbles cast, 
Till of the many living 

Who tliere had been, 

But few were seen 
A sign of life now giving. 18 

Yet did they still, 

With deadly skill, 
Continue the sad slaughter, 

Till onq arose, 

And thus his foes 
Appealed to from the w^^ter : 24 

** In pity pray, 

Your hands. Boys, stay. 
For merqr's sake reflecting. 

That what you do, 

Tho^ play to you. 
Is us to death subjecting." 30 

J. W. Croly. 



LIFE A SUMMER'S DAY. 

This life is but a summer's day 

Of shadows and of light, 
Its brightest sunbeams pass away, 

And soon give place to night. 
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LIFE A summer's DAY. g 

Fair childhood is the early dawn. 

And youth the morning gay ; 
Manhood's the noon so quickly gone, 

And age the evening ray. 8 

This life was given us to prepare 

For that which is to come ; 
O may I gain admittance there, 

And find a heavenly home ! 12 



The bleak winds of winter are past, 
The frost and the snow are both gone, 

And the trees axe beginning at last 

To put their green liveries on. 4 

And now if you look in the lane, 

And along the warm bank, may be found 

The violet in blossom again, 

And shedding her perfume around. 8 

The primrose and cowslip are out, 
And the fields are with daisies all gay, 

While butterflies, flitting about, 
Are glad in the sunshine to play. 12 

Not more glad than the bee is to gather 

New honey to store in his cell ; 
He too is abroad this fine weather. 

To rifle cup, blossom, and bell. 16 

The goldfinch, and blackbird, and thrush 

Are brimful of music and glee ; 
They have each got a nest in some bush« 

And the rook has built his on a tree. ao 
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The lark's home is hid in the corn, 
But he springs from it often on high, 

And warbles his welcome to mom, 

Till he looks like a speck in the sky. 24 

O, who would be sleeping in bed 
When the skies with such melody ring. 

And the bright earth beneath him is spread 
With the beauty and fragrance of spring. 28 

B. Barton. 



LVCY GRAY. 

Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray : 

And, when I crossed the wild, 
I chanced to see at break of day 

The solitary child. 4 

No mate, no comrade Lucy knew : 

She dwelt on a wide moor, — 
The sweetest thing that ever grew 

Beside a human door ! 8 

You yet may spy the fawn at play. 

The hare upon the green ; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 

Will never more be seen. 12 

" To-night will be a stormy night— 

You to the town must go ; 
And take a lantern, child, to light 

Your mother through the snow." 16 
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LUCY GRAY. II 

"That, father ! will I gladly do : 

'Tis scarcely afternoon— 
The minster-clock has just struck two, 

And yonder is the moon T* 20 

At this the father raised his hook, 

And snapped a faggot band ; 
He plied his work ; — ^and Lucy took 

The lantern in her hand. 24 

Not blither is the mountain roe : 

With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powdery snow, 

That rises up like smoke. 28 

The storm came on before its time; 

She wandered up and down ; 
And many a hill did Lucy climb. 

But never reached the town. 32 

The wretched parents, all that night, 

Went shouting far and wide ; 
But there was neither sound nor sight 

To serve them for a guide. 36 

At daybreak on a hill they stood, 

That overlooked the moor ; 
And thence they saw the bridge of wood^ 

A furlong from their door. 40 

They wept — and, turning homeward, cried, 

** In heaven we all shall meet ; " 
— ^When in the snow the mother spied 

The print of Lucy's feet 44 
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12 LUCY GRAY. 

Then downwards from the steep hill's edge 
They tracked the footmarks small ; 

And through the broken hawthorn hedge 

And by the long stone-wall ; 48 

And then an open field they crossed 

The marks were still the same; 
They tracked them on, nor ever lost ; 

And to the bridge they came. 52 

They followed from the snowy bank, 

Those footmarks, one by one, 
Into the middle of the plank ; 

And further there were none 1 56 

W. Wordsworth (abridged). 



THE CONCEITED FROG. 

As an ox in a meadow was grazing one morn, 
A whole parcel of frogs gathered round, 

Who annoy'd him so much by their croaking and scorn, 
That he bid them at once quit the ground. 4 

— But, instead of so doing, they only the more 

Did his deep indignation augment, 
By most s^iucily saying, they'd perish before 

They would to his dictation assent. 8 

" Then, vile croakers," said he, " since ye dare be so 
rude 

I'll not suffer such pests to survive," 
And, so saying, he trampled so o'er the whole brood 

That but one left the meadow aKve. 12 
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THE CONCEITED FROG. 13 

Who, on telling his mother, to whom he thence fled, 

Of the fate his poor brothers had met, 
"Twas oh ! mother, so mighty a monster," said he, 

" I shall never his image forget." i6 

"How big, pray," ask'd the old Frog, "how big did 
you say ?" 

"As big as — ," but she checked his reply, 
As, dilating herself in a wonderful way, 

She said boastfully, ** Bigger than 17 " 20 

" Ay, indeed, mother, and so much too," he replied, 

" That your efforts are utterly vain. 
For you never could, how long soever you tried. 

To a tenth of his size e'en attain." 24 

But so great was her vanity that she averr'd, 

Sorely stung by his tone of contempt, 
She would never be from her intention deterr'd. 

And would yet triumph in her attempt. 28 

Yet altho' he again and again interfered, 

She would listen to nothing he said ; 
But so long in her fatuous aim persevered. 

That at last from the strain she dropt dead. 32 

Ah, Vanity ! happy are such as can say, 

That they are of the fortunate few 
Who, having allow'd thee to lead them astray. 

Have had no cause their folly to rue. 36 

J. W. Croly. 
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TWILIGHT. 

The twilight is sad and cloudy, 

The wind blows wild and free, 
And like the wings of sea birds 

Flash the white caps of the sea. 4 

But in the fisherman's cottage 

There shines a ruddier light, 
And a little face at the window 

Peers out into the night. 8 

Close, close it is pressed to the window. 

As if those childish eyes 
Were looking into the darkness 

To see some form arise. 12 

And a woman's waving shadow 

Is passing to and fro, 
Now rising to the ceiling, 

Now bowing and bending low. 16 

What tale do the roaring ocean. 

And the night-wind, bleak and wild. 

As they beat at the crazy casement, 

TeU to that litde child ? 20 

And why do the roaring ocean, 

And the night-wind, wild and bleak. 

As they beat at the heart of the mother. 
Drive the colour from her cheek ? 24 

Longfellow. 
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THE PARROT. 

The deep affections of the breast. 
That Heaven to living things imparts, 

Are not exclusively possessed 

By human hearts. 4 

A parrot, from the Spanish main, 

Full young, and early caged, came o'er. 

With bright wings to the bleak domain 

Of Mulla's shore. 8 

To spicy groves, where he had won 

His plumage of resplendent hue, 
His native fruits, and skies, and sun, 

HebadeadieiL 12 

For these he changed the smoke of turf,^ 

A heathery land and misty sky. 
And turned on rocks and raging surf 

His golden eye. 16 

But, petted, in our climate cold 
He lived and chatter'd many a day ; 

Until with age, from green and gold. 

His wings grew grey. 20 

At last, when blind and seeming dumb, 
He scolded, laughed, and spoke no more, 

A Spanish stranger chanced to come 

To Mulla's shore ; 24 

He hailed the bird in Spanish speech. 
The bird in Spanish speech replied, 

Flapped round his cage with joyous screech, 
Dropt down, and died. 28 

T, Campbell. 
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THE HOUSELESS, 

Around the fire, one wintry night, 

The farmer's rosy children sat ; 
The faggot lent its blazing light, 

And jokes went round, and harmless chat. 4 

When, hark ! a gentle hand they hear 

Low tapping at the bolted door, 
And thus, to gain their willing ear, 

A feeble voice was heard implore : 8 

" Cold blows the blast across the moor, 
The sleet drives hissing in the wind \ 

Yon toilsome mountain lies before. 

A dreary treeless waste behind. 12 

" My eyes are weak and dim with age, 

No road, no path can I descry; 
And these poor rags ill stand the rage 

Of such a keen inclement sky. 16 

" So faint I am, these tottering feet 
No more my palsied frame can bear, 

My freezing heart forgets to beat. 
And drifting snows my tomb prepare. 20 

*' Open your hospitable door. 

And shield me from the biting blast. 

Cold, cold it blows across the moor, 
The weary moor that I have passed." 24 

With hasty steps the farmer ran, 
And close beside the fire they place 

The poor half-frozen beggar man, 
With shaking limbs and pale blue face. 28 
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The little children flocking came, 

And chafed his frozen hands in theirs, 

And busily the good old dame 

A comfortable mess prepares. 32 

Their kindness cheer'd his drooping soul, 
And slowly down his wrinkled cheek 

The big round tear was seen to roll, 
And told the thanks he could not speak. 36 

The children then began to sigh, 

And all their merry chat was o'er. 
And yet they felt, they knew not why, 

More glad than they had done before. 40 

Lucy Aikin. 
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THE TURKEY AND THE ANT. 

In other men we faults can spy 

And blame the mote that dims their eye, 

Each little speck and blemish find, 

To our own stronger errors blind. 4 

A turkey, tired of common food, 

Forsook the barn, and sought the wood, 

Behind her mn an infant train, 

Collecting here and there a grain. 8 

" Come her, my birds," the mother cries, 

" This hill delicious fare supplies ; 

Behold the busy n^ro race, — 

See millions blacken all the place ! 12 

" Fear not, like me with freedom eat; 

The ant is most delicious meat. 

How blest, how envied were our life, 

Could we but 'scape the poulterer's knife ; 16 

B 
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THE TURKEY AND THE ANT. 

^ But greedy man on turkeys preys, 

His gluttony cuts short our days." 

An ant, who climbed beyond her reach. 

Thus answered from a neighbouring beech. 20 

" Ere you remark another's sin, 
Bid thy own conscience look within ; 
Control thy more voracious bill, 
Nor, for a breakfast, nations kill." 24 

Gay. 



TffE TRAVELLER'S RETURN. 

Sweet to the morning traveller 

The song amid the sky. 
Where, twinkling in the dewy light, 

The skylark soars on high. 4 

And cheering to the traveller 

The gales that round him play, 
When faint and heavily he drags 

Along his noontide way. 8 

And when beneath the unclouded sun 

Full wearily toils he. 
The flowing water makes to him 

A soothing melody. 12 

And when the evening light decays. 

And all is calm around, 
There is sweet music to his ear 

In the distant sheei>-beirs sound. 16 

But oh ! of all delightful sounds 

Of evening or of morn. 
The sweetest is the voice of love. 

That welcomes his return. 20 

K. SOUTHEY. 
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ANECDOTE OF A DOG. 

On his morning rounds the master 

Goes to learn how all things fare ; 

Searches pasture after pasture, 

Sheep and cattle eyes with care ; 

And, for silence or for talk, 

He has comrades in his walk ; 

Four dogs, each pair of different breed, 

Distinguished, two for scent, and two for speed. 8 

See a hare before him started ! 

Off they fly in earnest chase ; 

Every dog is eager-hearted, 

All the four are in the race ; 

And the hare whom they pursue. 

Knows from instinct what to do ; 

Her hope is near ; no turn she makes : 

But, like an arrow, to the river takes. i6 

Deep the river was, and crusted 

Thinly by a one night's frost ; 

But the nimble hare has trusted 

To the ice, and safely crost ; 

She has crost, and without heed, 

All are following at full speed ; 

When lo ! the ice, so thinly spread, 

Breaks, and the greyhound. Dart, is overhead ! 24 

Better fate have Prince and Swallow, 
See them cleaving to the sport ! 
Music has no heart to follow, 
Little Music, she stops short ; 
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20 AN£CDOT£ OF A DOG. 

She has neither wish nor heart, 

Hers is now another part ; 

A loving creature she, and brave ! 

She fondly strives her struggling friend to save. 32 

From the brink her paws she stretches, 
Very hands, as you would say ! 
And afflicting moans she fetches, 
As he breaks the ice away. 
For herself she has no fears, — 
Him alone she sees and hears, — 
Making eflforts with complainings ; nor gives o'er 
Until her fellow sinks, to re-appear no more. 40 

W. Wordsworth. 



THE BLIND MAN AND THE LAME ONE. 

One day a blind man chanced to meet 

A lame one limping in the street ; 

The former hoped with fond delight. 

The latter would conduct him right. 4 

The lame man cried, " Lend aid to thee ? 

I cannot walk, unhappy me ! 

And yet, methinks, to bear a load. 

Thou hast good shoulders strong and broad. 8 

If thoult resolve to bear me hence, 

I'll be thy guide as recompense ; 

Thy firm strong foot will then be mine, 

And my bright eye be also thine." 12 

The lame man, with his crutches rode 

Upon the blind man's shoulders broad, 

United thus achieved the pair 

What each would have accomplished ne'er. 16 
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THE BLIND MAN AND THE LAME ONE. 21 

The gifts of others thou hast not, 
While others want what thou hast got ; 
And from this imperfection springs 
The good that social virtue brings. 20 

From the ** Poetry of Germany ^^ translated by 

A. Baskerville. 

THE ROSE. 

How fair is the rose ! what a beautiful flower ! 

The glory of April and May I 
But the leaves are beginning to fade in an hour. 

And they wither and die in a day. 4 

^Yet the rose has one powerful virtue to boast, 

Above all the flowers of the field ; 
When its leaves are all dead, and its fine colours lost, 
Still how sweet a perfume it will yield ! 8 

So frail is the youth and the beauty of men. 
Though they bloom and look gay like the rose : 

But all our fond care to preserve them is vain, 
Time kills them as fast as he goes. 1 2 

Then I'll not be proud of my youth nor my beauty, 

Since both of them wither and fade ; 
But gain a good name by well doing my duty ; 

This will scent like a rose when I'm dead. 16 

I. Watts. 

CASABIANCA. 
(a true story.) 

The boy stood on the burning deck, 

Whence all but he had fled ; 
The flame that lit the battle's wreck, 

Shone round him o'er the dead. 4 
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Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 

As born to rule the storm ; 
A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud, though childlike form. 8 

The flames rolled on ; he would not go, 

Without his father's word ; 
That father, faint in death below, 

His voice no longer heard. 12 

He called aloud — " Say, father, say, 

If yet my task is done ? " 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 

Unconscious of his son. 16 

" Speak, father ! " once again he cried, 

" If I may yet begone ! '' 
And but the booming shot replied, 

And fast the flames rolled on. 20 

Upon his brow he felt their breath, 

And in his waving hair ; 
And looked from the lone post of death, 

In still, yet brave despair. 24 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

" My father I must I stay ? 
While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud, 

The wreathing fires made way. 28 

They wrapped the ship in splendour wild. 

They caught the flag on high, 
And streamed above the gallant child. 

Like banners in the sky. 32 

Then came a burst of thunder-sound — 

The boy — oh ! where was he ! 
Ask of the winds, that far around 

With fragments strewed the sea ! — 36 
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With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 

That well had borne their part — 
But the noblest thing that perished there, 

Was that young and faithful heart ! 40 

F. Hemans. 

THE INCHCAPE ROCK> 

No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 

The ship was as still as she could be ; 

Her sails from heaven received no motion, 

Her keel was steady in the ocean. 4 

Without either sign or sound of their shock. 

The waves floated over the Inchcape Rock ; 

So little they rose, so little they fell, 

They did not move the Inchcape bell. 8 

The good old abbot of Aberbrothock 

Had floated that bell on the Inchcape Rock ; 

On the waves of the storm it floated and swung, 

And louder and louder its warning rung. i% 

When ftie rock was hid by the surge's swell, 

The mariners heard the warning bell ; 

And then they knew the perilous rock. 

And blessed the priest of Aberbrothock. i6 

The sun in heaven was shining gay. 

All things were joyful on that day ; 

The sea-birds screamed, as they wheeled around, 

And there was pleasure in the sound. 20 

The float of the Inchcape bell was seen, 

A darker speck on the ocean green ; 

Sir Ralph the Rover walked the deck, 

And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 24 

* The Inchcape Rock is a dangerous sunken rock off the coast 
of Forfarshire, Scotland, on which the Bell Rock Lighthouse 
now stands. 
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He felt the cheering power of spring ; 

It made him whistle, it made him sing ; 

His heart was mirthful to excess — 

But the rover's mirth was wickedness. 28 

His eye was on the bell and float ; 

Quoth he, "My men, put out the boat, 

And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 

And I'll plague the priest of Aberbrothock." 32 

The boat is lowered, the boatmen row, 

And to the Inchcape Rock they go ; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat, 

And cut the warning-bell from the float ! 36 

Down sunk the bell with a gurgling sound ; 

The bubbles arose and burst around ; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, " The next who comes to the rock 

Will not bless the priest of Aberbrothock." 40 

Sir Ralph the rover sailed away; 

He scoured the seas for many a day ; 

And now, grown rich with plundered store. 

He steers his course for Scotland's shore. 44 

So thick a haze o'erspread the sky, 

They could not see the sun on high : 

The wind had blown a gale all day, 

At evening it had died away. 48 

On deck the rover takes his stand ; 

So dark it is, they see no land : 

Quoth Sir Ralph, " It will be lighter soon. 

For there is the dawn of the rising moon." 52 

" Canst hear," said one, " the breakers roar ? 

Yonder, methinks, should be the shore ; 

Now, where we are I cannot tell, 

But I wish we could hear the Inchcape bell." 56 
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They hear no sound, the swell is strong, 
Though the wind has fallen, they drift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock — 
** Alas ! it is the Inchcape Rock ! " 60 

Sir Ralph the rover tore his hair, 

He beat himself in wild despair ; 

But the waves rush in on every side, 

And the vessel sinks beneath the tide. 64 

R. SOUTHEY. 



THE DOG AND THE WATER-LILY. 

The noon was shady, and soft airs 

Swept Ouse's silent tide ; 
When, 'scaped from literary cares, 

I wandered on his side. 4 

My dog, now playing in the reeds. 

Now starting into sight, 
Pursued the swallow o'er the meads, 

With scarce a slower flight. 8 

It was the time when Ouse displayed 

Its lilies newly blown ; 
Their beauties I intent surveyed, 

And one I wished my own. 1 2 

With cane extended far, I sought 

To steer it close to land ; 
But still the prize, though nearly caught. 

Escaped my eager hand. 16 

Beau marked my unsuccessful pains 

With fixed, considerate face. 
And, puzzling, set his puppy brains 

To comprehend the case. 20 
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But with a chirrup clear and strong, 

Dispersing all his dream, 
I thence withdrew, and followed long 

The windings of the stream. 24 

My ramble ended, I returned ; 

Beau, trotting far before, 
The floating wreath again discerned, 

And plunging left the shore. 28 

I saw him, with that lily cropped, 

Impatient swim to meet 
My quick approach, and soon he dropped 

The treasure at my feet. 32 

W. COWPER. 



FIDELITY. 

A BARKING sound the shepherd hears, 

A cry as of a dog or fox ; 

He halts and searches with his eyes 

Among the scattered rocks : 

And now at distance can discern 

A stirring in a brake of fern ; 

And instantly a dog is seen, 

Glancing through that covert green 8 

The dog is not of mountain breed ; 

Its motions, too, are wild and shy ; 

With something, as the shepherd thinks, 

Unusual in its cry : 

Nor is there any one in sight 

All round, in hollow or on height \ 

Nor shout nor whistle strikes his ear ; 

What is the creature doing here? 16 
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It was a cove, a huge recess, 

That keeps, till June, December's snow; 

A lofty precipice in front, 

A silent tam^ below 1 

Far in the bosom of Helvellyn, 

Remote from public road or dwelling, 

Pathway or cultivated land. 

From trace of human foot or hand. 24 

Not free from boding thoughts, a while 

The shepherd stood ; then made his way 

0*er rocks and stones, following the dog 

As quickly as he may ; 

Nor far had gone before he found 

A human skeleton on the ground ! 

The appalled discoverer with a sigh 

Looks round, to learn the history. 32 

From those abrupt and perilous rocks 

The man had fallen — that place of fear I 

At length upon the shepherd's mind 

It breaks, and all is clear : 

He instantly recalled the name. 

And who he was, and whence he came : 

Remembered, too, the very day 

On which the traveller passed that way. 40 

But here a wonder, for whose sake 

This lamentable tale I tell ; — 

A lasting monument of words 

This wonder merits well : 

The dog, which still was hovering nigh, 

Repeating the same timid cry, 

This dog had been, through three months' space, 

A dweller in that savage place ! • 48 

' TarUf a mountain lake. 
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Yes, proof was plain that since the day 
When this ill-fated traveller died, 
The dog had watched about the spot, 
Or by his master's side ; 
How nourished there through that long time, 
He knows who gave that love sublime ; 
And gave that strength of feeling great, 
Above all human estimate. 56 

W. Wordsworth (abridged). 



THE WOMAN AND THE BIRD. 

I'll tell you a story, children, — 

A story youVe never heard, — 
Of a woman who lived in a hovel. 

Whose life was saved by a bird ; — 
A woman so poor and lonely. 

With nothing to make life sweet, 
Working, and toiling, and working. 

And never enough to eat. 8 

Walking for work to the village. 

And wearily home again, 
She saw a wicked boy-robber 

Putting a bird to pain. 
She had but a little sixpence 

To get her dinner that day ; 
But she saved the bird from the robber, 

And gave her one sixpence away. 16 

And she made the bird her darling, — 

She was so poor and alone. 
That she thought it a lovely wonder 

To have a bird of her own. 
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She hung the cage in her hovel, 
And tended the bird with care; 

And often when she was hungry 
The tnrd had enough and to spare. 24 

The bird sang out sweet and eager* 

Whenever he saw her come, 
A beautiful song of welcome, 

Making the hovel a home 1 
It flew around and about her ; 

It sang what it could not speak ; 
It perched on her head and shoulder, 

Or laid on her lips its beak. 32 

And when she was faint with hunger, 

Weary, and wasted, and ill, 
And lay on the floor of the hovel, 

Clay-cold, and white, and still. 
And the bird was singing above her, 

And flying about and around. 
And perching on head and shoulder. 

And hearing no loving sound ; — 40 

bird, of what are you thinking ? 

O bird, shall we never know? 
You fluttered your wings in terror, 

Your pretty eye glittered so ! 
You fluttered and ruffled your feathers. 

And sang with a frightened cry. 
And then you rushed through the window 

Away between earth and sky. 48 

And every creature that met you 
You called with a piercing call, 

' Note that sweet and eager are adjectives used as adverbs, 
AS is sometimes the case in poetry* 
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And ruffled and fluttered your feathers 
And tried to appeal to them all. 

But never a one would heed you, 
For how could they guess or know 

That the bird was asking their succour 

For the woman who loved it so? 56 

Back flew the bird in its terror, 

Back to the hovel again ; 
And 'tis asking all whom it passes, 

And 'tis asking them all in vain 
And near the hovel it met her, 

The girl with the innocent grace. 
And the hand that was always ready, 

And the sweet little pitying face. 64 

And it fluttered and flew about her. 

And cried a despairing cry. 
And flew away to the hovel, 

And back to the girl did fly. 
And the girl looked up with wonder, 

But able to understand, 
For the quick perceptive spirit 

Still goes with the comforting hand. 72 

So the two went into the hovel. 

And life went in with them there ; 
For death could not hold the creature 

Of whom a bird took such care. 
And all who heard the sweet story 

Did comfort and aid impart, 
With work for the willing fingers 

And love for the kindly heart. 80 

One of the Authors of the " Child- World:' 
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ADDRESS TO A CHILD DURING A 
BOISTEROUS WINTER EVENING} 

What way does the wind come? What way does he go? 
He rides over the water and over the snow, 
Through wood, and through vale; and o'er rocky height 
Which the goat cannot climb, takes his sounding flight ; 
He tosses about in every bare tree, 
As, if you look up, you plainly may see ; 
But how he will come, and whither he goes. 
There's never a scholar in England knows. 8 

He will suddenly stop in a cunning nook, 

And ringV sharp 'larum ; — but, if you should look, 

There's nothing to see but a cushion of snow. 

Round as a pillow, and whiter than milk, 

And softer than if it were covered with silk. 

Sometimes he'll hide in the cave of a rock, 

Then whistle as shrill as the buzzard cock ; [i6 

Yet seek him, — and what shall you find in the place ? 

Nothing but silence and empty space : 

Save, in a comer, a heap of dry leaves. 

That he's left, for a bed, for beggars or thieves ! 

As soon as 'tis daylight, to-morrow with me. 
You shall go to the orchard, and then you will see 
That he has been there, and made a great rout. 
And cracked the branches, and strewn them about ; 
Heaven grant that he spare but that one upright twig 
That look'd up at the sky so proud and big [24 

All last summer, as well you know. 
Studded with apples, a beautiful show I 

' Written by Wordsworth's sister. 
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Hark 1 over the roof he makes a pause, 

And growls as if he would fix his claws 

Right in the slates, and with a huge rattle 

Drive them down, like men in a battle : 

— But let him range round ; he does us no harm ; 32 

We build up the fire, we're snug and warm ; 

Untouched by his breath, see the candle shines bright, 

And bums with a clear arid steady light ; 

Books have we to read — ^but that half-stifled knell, 

Alas ! 'tis the sound of the eight o'clock bell. 

— Come now we'll to bed ! and when we are there, 
He may work his own will, and what shall we care ? 
He may knock at the door, — we'll not let him in ; 40 
May drive at the windows, — we'll laugh at his din ; 
Let him seek his own home wherever it be ; 
Here's a cozy warm house for Edward and me. 



THE MARINERS SONG. 

A WET sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast. 
And fills the white and rustling sail. 
And bends the gallant mast ; 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While, like the eagle free. 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 

" Oh for a soft and gentle wind ! " 
I heard a fair one cry ; 
But give to me the snoring bree2#, 
And white waves heaving high ; 
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And white waves heaving high, my lads, 
The good ship tight and free — 
The world of waters is our home, 

< And merry men are we. i6 

There's tempest in yon hombd moon, 

And lightning in yon cloud ; 

And hark the music, mariners ! 

The wind is piping loud ; 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashes free — 

While the hollow oak our palace is. 

Our heritage the sea. 24 

A. Cunningham. 



A MOTHEI^S RECOMPENSE. 

What can a mother's heart repay. 

In after years. 
For watchful night and weary day 
Beside the cradle passed away. 

And anxious tears ? — 
To see her dear one tread the earth 
In life and health, and childish mirth. 7 

What can a mother's heart repay 

For later care, — 
For words that heavenward point the way. 
For counsel against passion's sway. 

And earnest prayer ? — 
To watch her little pilgrims press 
Along the road to holiness. 14 

c 
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This will a mother's heart repay. 

If that loved band, 
Amidst life's doubtful battle-fray. 
By grace sustained, shall often say, 

" Next to God's hand, 
All of true happiness we know. 
Mother, to thy dear self we owe." 21 

Rev. W, Calvert. 



BVW COVENTRY WAS MADE FREE BY 
GODIVA, COUNTESS OF CHESTER. 

Leofricus, that noble earl 

Of Chester, as I read. 
Did for the city of Coventry 

Many a noble deed : 4 

Great privileges for the town 

This noble man did get ; 
And of all things did make it so, 

That they toll-free did sit : '8 

Save only that for horses still ^ 

They did some custom pay, 
Which was great charges to the town. 

Full long and many a day : 12 

Wherefore his wife Godiva fair 

Did of the earl request, 
That thereof he would make it free. 

As well as all the rest. 16 

So when that she long time had sued. 

Her purpose to obtain; 
Hef noble lord at length she took, 

When in a pleasant vein : 20 
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And unto him with smiling cheer, 

She did forthwith proceed, 
Entreating greatly that he would 

Perform that goodly deed. 24 

You move me much, my fair, quoth he, 

Your suit I fain would shun ; 
But what will you perform and do, 

To have this matter done ? 28 

Why any thing, my lord, (quoth she) 

You will with reason crave ; 
I will perform it with good will. 

If I my wish might have. 32 

If thou wilt grant the thing, he said. 

That I shall now require. 
As soon as it is finished, 

Thou shalt have thy desire. 36 

Command what you think good, my lord, 

I will thereto agree. 
On this condition, that the town 

For ever may be free. 40 

If thou wilt but thy clothes strip off. 

And by me lay them down, 
And at noon-day on horseback ride 

Stark-naked through the town ; 44 

They shall be free for evermore : 

If thou wilt not do so, 
More liberty than now they have, 

I never will bestow. 48 

The lady, at this strange demand, 

Was much abashed in mind ; 
And yet for to fulfil this thing. 

She never a whit repined. 52 
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Wherefore unto all officers 

Of Coventry she sent, 
That they perceiving her good will, 

Which for the weal was bent ; 56 

That on the day that she should ride, 

All persons through the town 
Should keep their houses shut, and doors, 

And clap their windows down ; 60 

So that no creature, young or old, 

Should in the streets be seen, 
Till she had ridden all about, 

Throughout the city clean. 64 

And when the day of riding came. 

No person did her see, 
Saving her lord ; after which time 

The town was ever free. 68 

Old Ballad. 



TO FRIENDS GOING TO THE 
SEASIDE, 

Since Summer invites you to visit once more 
The haunts that you love upon Ocean's cool shore. 
Where billows are foaming and breezes are free. 
Accept at our parting a farewell from me. 4 

My fancy can picture the pleasures in view, 
Because I so often have shared them with you ; 
But unable this season to taste them again, 
I must feast on the pleasure that flows from my pen. 8 
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The ramble at morning when morning awakes, 

And the sun through the haze like a beacon-fire breaks, 

Illuming to sea- ward the billows' white foam, 

And tempting the loiterer ere breakfast to roam. 1 2 

And then after breakfast, when all are got out, 
The saunter, the lounge, and the looking about ; 
The search after shells, and the eye glancing bright. 
If cornelian or amber should come into sight. 16 

And, sweetest of all, the last ramble at eve. 
When the splendours of daylight are taking their leave ; 
When the sun's setting rays, with a tremulous motion. 
Are reflected afar on the bosom of ocean. 20 

Oh ! pleasures there are which the pen cannot paint. 
And feelings to which all expression is faint ; 
And such to the bosom at sunset are known 
As we muse by the murmuring billows alone. 24 

B, Barton. 



THE FOX AND THE GOAT. 

A FOX once slipt into a well. 

Which was of such a shape 
That, altho' he strained every nerve 

He couldn't thence escape. 4 

When just as of a speedy death 

He was in bitter fear, 
There did to his extreme delight, 

A thirsty goat appear. 8 

Who ask'd him, as, with longing eyes, 

He bent o'er the well's brink 
Whether or not the water there 

Was nice and clean to drink. 1 2 
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" O," answered he, " 'tis exquisite, 

So swill your fill, my friend," 
Artfully veiling all the while 

How imminent his end. 16 

On which the silly goat jump'd in. 

Suspecting no deceit 
Until he saw his sad mistake, 

And strove thence to retreat. 20 

When Reynard, far too nearly drown'd 

On courtesy to stand, 
Adroitly seized him by the horns, 

And nimbly leapt to land. 24 

Whereon, " Oh save me, save me </<?/" 

His hapless victim cried : 
But the wretch, only in a tone 

Of mockery replied : 28 

" If to your beard, poor fool, your brains 

Did some proportion bear, 
I should have vainly ask'd your aid, 

For you'd have seen the snare. 32 

" And, looking well before you leapt ^ 

Have never ventured down, 
But would have wisely gone away. 

And left me here to drown." 36 

J. W. Croly. 
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THE DEFORMED CHILD, 

When summer days are long and warm, they set my 

little chair 
Without the door, and in the sun they leave me sitting 

there ; 
Then many thoughts come to my mind, that others 

never know. 
About myself and what I feel, and what was long ago. 

There are no less than six of us, and all of them are 

tall 
And stout as any you may see, but I was always 

small: 
The neighbours look at me, and say I grow not with 

the rest ; 
Then father strokes my head, and says. The least are 

sometimes best 

But hearing I was not like them, within my head one 
day 

It came (strange thoughts that children have 1 ) that Fd 
been changed away f lo 

And then I cried ; but soon the thought brought com- 
fort to my mind, — 
. If I were not their own, I knew they could not be so 
kind. 

For we are happy in our home as ever people were, 
Yet sometimes father looks as if his heart was full of 

care; 
When things go wrong about the house, then mother 

vexed will be ; 
But neither of them ever spoke a cross word unto me. 
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And once, when all was dark, they came to kiss me in 

my bed, 
And though they thought I slept quite sound, I heard 

each word they said. 
" Poor little thing ! to make thee well, we'd freely give 

our all ; 
But God knows best ! " and on my cheek I felt a warm 

tear fall. 20 

And then I longed to sit upright, and tell them not to 

fret, 
For that my pains were not so bad, I should be stronger 

yet; 
But as the words came to my lips, they seemed to die 

away, 
And then they drew the curtain close, and left me as I 

lay. 

And so I did not speak at all, and yet my heart was 

full; 
And now, when I am sick and ill, for fear it makes 

them dull 
To see my face so pale and worn, I creep to father's 

side, 
And press it close against his own, and try the pain to 

hide. 

Then upon pleasant Sundays, in the long warm evening 

hours, 
Will father take me in his arms among the fields and 

flowers ; 30 

And he'll be just as pleased himself to see the joy I'm 

in. 
And mother smiles and says she thinks I look not 

quite so thin. 
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But it is best within the house when nights are long 

and dark, 
And two of Brothers run from school, and two come in 

from work ; 
And they are all so kind to me, the first word they will 

say 
To mother at the door will be, " Has Bess been well 

to-day?" 

And though I love them all so well, one may be loved 

the best, 
And brother John, I scarce know why, seems dearer 

than the rest. 
But tired and cross as I may feel when he comes in at 

night. 
And takes me on his knee and chats — then everything 

is right ! 40 

Wh^n once, I know, about some work he went quite far 

away, 
Oh ! how I wished him back again, and counted every 

day; 
And when, the first of all, / heard his foot upon the 

stair. 
Just for that once I longed to run and leave my little 

chair ! 

Then when I look at other girls, they never seem to 

be 
So pretty as our Hannah is, or half so neat as 

she; 
But she will soon be leaving us, to settle far away, 
With one she loves, and who has loved her well this 

many a day. 
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Then the kind doctor says, and he is very seldom 
wrong, 

That I some day, when no one thinks, may grow both 
stout and strong ; 50 

And should I be, through all my life, a care unto my 
friends. 

Yet father says there are worse cares than God Al- 
mighty sends I 

Dora Greenwell. 

Hoarser gales are round us blowing, 

Clouds drive o'er the sky ; 
Day by day is shorter growing. 

Weary nights are nigh. 4 

Morn and eve are chill and dreary, 

Birds have lost their mirth ; 
Whispering leaves, of converse weary, 

Silent sink to earth. 8 

Flowers are in the garden faded. 

From the fields are fled ; 
Many a nook the blossom shaded 

With the seed is spread. 12 

Dewy drops, the long grass bending, 

Glitter bright, yet chill ; 
Earth is cold, and showers descending 

Make her colder still. 16 

Brighter skies and warmer weather 

Made our fancies roam ; 
Winter binds our hearts together 

Round the fire at home. 20 

B. Barton. 
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JOHN GILPIN. 

John Gilpin was a citizen 

Of credit and renown, 
A train-band captain eke was he 

Of famous London town. 4 

John Gilpin^s spouse said to her dear, 
" Though wedded we have been 

These twice ten tedious years, yet we 

No holiday have seen. 8 

" To-morrow is our wedding-day, 

And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton^ 

All in a chaise and pair. 12 

*' My sister and my sister's child. 

Myself and children three, 
Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 

On horseback after we." 16 

He soon replied : ** I do admire 

Of womankind but one. 
And you are she, my dearest dear, 

Therefore it shall be done. 20 

" I am a linendraper bold, 

As all the world doth know. 
And my good friend the calender 

Will lend his horse to go." 24 

Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, " That's well said ; 

And for that wine is dear. 
We will be furnished with our own, 

Which is both bright and clear." 28 

* Then a village north of London ; now a suburb of London. 
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John Gilpin kissed his loving wife ; 

O'erjo/d was he to find, 
That, though on pleasure she was bent. 

She had a frugal mind. 32 

The morning came, the chaise was brought. 

But yet was not allow'd 
To drive up to the door, lest all 

Should say that she was proud. 36 

So three doors off the chaise was stayed, 

Where they did all get in ; 
Six precious souls, and all agog, 

To dash through thick and thin. 40 

Smack went the whip ; round went the wheels ; 

Were never folk so glad ; 
The stones did rattle underneath. 

As if Cheapside were mad. 44 

John Gilpin at his horse's side 

Seized fast the flowing mane. 
And up he got, in haste to ride. 

But soon came down again. 48 

For saddle-tree scarce reached had he. 

His journey to begin. 
When, turning round his head, he saw 

Three customers come in. 52 

So down he came ; for loss of time. 

Although it grieved him sore. 
Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 

Would trouble him much more. 56 

'Twas long before the customers 

Were suited to their mind, 
When Betty, screaming, came down stairs, 

" The wine is left behind I " 60 
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" Good lack ! " quoth he — " yet bring it me, 

My leathern belt likewise, 
In which I bear my trusty sword, 

When I do exercise." 64 

Now Mistress Gilpin, careful soul I 

Had two stone bottles found, 
To hold the liquor that she loved. 

And keep it safe and sound. 68 

Each bottle had a curling ear, 

Through which the belt he drew, 
And hung a bottle on each side, 

To make his balance true. 72 

Then over all, that he might be 

Equipped from top to toe, 
His long red cloak, well brushed and neat, 

He manfully did throw. 76 

Now see him mounted once again 

Upon his nimble steed, 
Full slowly pacing o'er the stones 

With caution and good heed. 80 

But finding soon a smoother road 

Beneath his well-shod feet. 
The snorting beast began to trot, 

Which galled him in his seat 84 

So " Fair and softly," John, he cried; 

But John he cried in vain ; 
That trot became a gallop soon. 

In spite of curb and rein. 88 

So stooping down, as needs he must. 

Who cannot sit upright, 
He grasped the mane with both his hands 

And eke with all his might. 92 
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His horse, who never in that sort 

Had handled been before, 
What thing upon his back had got, 

Did wonder more and more. 96 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nought ; 

Away went hat and wig ; 
He little dreamt, when he set out, 

Of running such a rig. 100 

The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 

Like streamer long and gay. 
Till, loop and button failing both, 

At last it flew away. 104 

Then might all people well discern 

The bottles he had slung ; 
A bottle swinging at each side, 

As hath been said or sung. 108 

The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 

Up flew the windows all, 
And every soul cried out, " Well done !*' 

As loud as he could bawl. 112 

Away went Gilpin — who but he I 

His fame soon spread around, — 
" He carries weight ! — he rides a race ! 

Tis for a thousand pound I " 116 

And still, as fast as he drew near, 

Twas wonderful to view, 
How in a trice the turnpike men 

Their gates wide open threw. 120 

And nor, as he went bowing down 

His reeking head full low, 
The bottles twain behind his back, 

Were shattered at a blow. 124 
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Down ran the wine into the road, 

Most piteous to be seen, 
Which made his horse's flanks to amokei 

As they had basted been. 128 

But still he seemed to carry weight 

With leathern girdle braced ; 
For all might see the bottle necks 

Still dangling at his waist 132 

Thus all through merry Islington 

These gambols he did play, 
Until he came unto the Wash^ 

Of Edmonton so gay. 136 

And there he threw the wash about, 

On both sides of the way, 
Just like unto a trundling mop, 

Or a wild gqose at play. 140 

At Edmonton his loving wife 

From the balcony espied 
Her tender husband, wondering much 

To see how he did ride. 144 

*' Stop, stop, John Gilpin ! — Here's the house ! " 

They all at once did cry; 
"The dinner waits, and we are tired." 

Said Gilpin—" So am 1 1 " 1 48 

But yet his horse was not a whit 

Inclined to tarry there ; 
For why ? — his owner had a house 

Full ten miles off, at Ware. 152 

* Was^, a brook which runs into the Lea. 
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So like an arrow swift he flew, 

Shot by an archer strong; 
So did he fly — which brings me to 

The middle of my song. 156 

Away went Gilpin, out of breath, 

And sore against his will, 
Till at his friend the calender's 

His horse at last stood still. 160 

The calender, amazed to see 

His neighbour in such trim, 
Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 

And thus accosted him : 164 

'* What news ? What news ? Your tidings tell, 

Tell me you must and shall — 
Say why bareheaded you are come, 

Or why you come at all ? " 168 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 

And loved a timely joke ; 
And thus unto the calender, 

In merry guise he spoke : 172 

"I came because your horse would come; 

And, if I well forebode. 
My hat and wig will soon be here, 

They are upon the road." 176 

The calender, right glad to find 

His friend in merry pin. 
Returned him not a single word, 

But to the house went in ; 180 

Whence straight he came with hat and wig, 

A wig that flowed behind, 
A hat not much the worse for wear, 

Each comely in its kind* 184 
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He held them up, and in his turn 

Thus showed his ready wit : 
" My head is twice as big as yours, 

They therefore needs must fit. i88 

** But let me scrape the dirt away 

That hangs upon your face ; 
And stop and eat, for well you may 

Be in a hungry case." 192 

Said John, " It is my wedding-day, 

And all the world would stare, 
If wife should dine at Edmonton, 

And I should dine at Ware." 196 

So turning to his horse, he said, 

" I am in haste to dine ; 
Twas for your pleasure you came here, 

You shall go back for mine." 200 

Ah, luckless speech and bootless boast ! 

For which he paid full dear ; 
For, while he spake, a braying ass 

Did sing most loud and clear. 204 

Whereat his horse did snort, as he 

Had heard a lion roar. 
And galloped off with all his might, 

As he had done before. 208 

Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went Gilpin's hat and wig ; 
He lost them sooner than at first— 

For why ? — they were too big. 212 

Now Mrs. Gilpin, when she saw 

Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away, 

She pulled out half-a-crown ; 216 

D 
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And thus unto the youth she said, 

That drove them to the Bell, 
" This shall be yours when you bring back 

My husband safe and well." 220 

The youth did ride, and soon did meet 

John coming back amain, 
Whom in a trice he tried to stop, 

By catching at his rein; 224 

But not performing what he meant. 

And gladly would have done, 
The frighted steed he frighted more. 

And made him faster run. 228 

Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went postboy at his heels. 
The postboy^s horse right glad to miss 

The lumbering of the wheels. 232 

Six gentlemen upon the road 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly. 
With postboy scampering in the rear. 

They raised the hue and cry : — 236 

"Stop thief! stop thief! a highwayman !" 

Not one of them was mute ; 
And all and each that passed that way 

Did join in the pursuit 240 

And now the turnpike gates again 

Flew open in short space ; 
The toll-men thinking as before 

That Gilpin rode a race. 244 

And so he did, and won it too. 

For he got first to town ; 
Nor stopp'd till where he had got up, 

He did again get down. 248 
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Now let US sing, long live the king, 

And Gilpin long live he ; 
And when he next doth ride abroad, 

May I be there to see 1 252 

W. COWPER. 



MORNING AFTER A STORM. 

There was a roaring in the wind all night ; 

The rain came heavily, and fell in floods ; 

But now the sun is rising calm and bright ; 

The birds are singing in the distant woods ; 

Over his own sweet voice the stock-dove broods ; 

The jay makes answers as the magpie chatters ; 

And all the air is filled with pleasant noise of waters. 7 

All things that love the sun are out of doors ; 
The sky rejoices in the moming^s birth ; 
The grass is bright with rain-drops, on the moors 
The hare is running races in her mirth : 
And with her feet she from the plashy earth 
Raises a mist, that, glittering in the sun. 
Runs with her all the way, wherever she doth run. 14 

W. Wordsworth. 



THE FARMER AND HIS SONS. 

A FARMER, at the point of death. 

His sons around him drew, 
To bid them, with his dying breath. 

That course thro' life pursue 
On which alone they could depend 
That Heaven's blessing would descend. 
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" If God," said he, " your toil so bless 

That it doth riches bring, 
Deem not that you in wealth possess 

Of every joy the spring ; 
Lest, thinking so, you find in need 
You've trusted to a broken reed. 1 2 

*' But let it rather be your care, 

As it hath been my aim, 
In everything you do, to bear 

Thro* life an honest name : 
That you may to your children leave 
What each of you from me receive. i8 

**Tho' little it may seem to be, 

I leave some wealth behind. 
Which you by seeking carefully, 

May in my vineyard find." 
Such his last words, for death's eclipse 
Fell on him as they lefl his lips. 24 

When, thinking he some treasure meant, 

And thirsting for the spoil, 
All shortly to the vineyard went. 

Resolved therein to toil 
Until they the expected prize 
Had set before their longing eyes. 30 

Yet tho* they o'er and o'er again 

Dug every spot of ground. 
Their labour seem'd to be in vain, 

For nothing there was found : 
Nor were they yet for many a day 
To see what should their toil repay. 36 
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But with the autumn of the year 

The secret was revealed. 
For the vines, strengthened by their care, 

Did then such vintage yield, 
The dullest could not fail to see 
The treasure meant was Industry, 42 

J. W. Croly. 



BIRDS. 

THE SWALLOW. 

Swallow, why homeward tum'd thy joyful wing ? 

— In a fair land I heard the voice of spring; 

I found myself that moment on the way ; 

My wings, my wings, they had not power to stay. 4 

THE CUCKOO. 

Why art thou always welcome, lonely bird ? 

— ^The heart grows young again when I am heard ; 

Nor in my double note the magic lies, 

But in the fields, the woods, the streams, and skies. 8 

THE BLED-BREAST. 

Familiar warbler, wherefore art thou come? 

— ^To sing to thee, when'all beside are dumb ; 

Pray let thy little children drop a crumb. 1 1 

THE RING-DOVE. 

Art thou the bird that saw the waters cease ? 
— ^Yes, and brought home the olive-leaf of peace ; 
Henceforth I haunt the woods of thickest green, 
Pleased to be often heard, but seldom seen. 15 

THE WREN. 

Wren, canst thou squeeze into a hole so small ? 
— ^Ay, with nine nestlings too, and room for all ; 
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Go, compass sea and land in search of bliss, 

Then tell me if you find a happier home than this. 19 

THE BLACKBIRD. 

Well done ! — they're noble notes, distinct and strong ; 

Yet more variety might mend the song. 

— Is there another bird that chants like me ? 

My pipe gives all the grove variety. 23 

THE GOLDFINCH. 

Live with me, love me, pretty goldfinch, do ! 

— Ay, pretty maid, and be a slave to you ; 

Wear chains, fire squibs, draw water, — nay, not I, 

While I've a bill to peck, or wing to fly. 27 

THE STONE-CHAT. 

Why art thou ever flitting to and fro ? 

— Plunge through these whins, their thorns will let thee 

know. 
There are five secrets brooding here in night. 
Which my good mate will duly bring to light ; 
Meanwhile she sees the ants around her throng, 
And hears the grasshopper chirp all day long. 33 

THE RED LINNET. 

Sweet is thy warble, beautiful thy plume I 

— Catch me and cage me, then behold my doom ; 

My throat will fail, my colour wane away, 

And the red linnet soon become a grey^ 37 

THE WOODLARK. 

Thy notes are silenced, and thy plumage mew*d; 
Say, drooping minstrel, both shall be renew'd. 
— Voice will return, — I cannot choose but sing ; 
Yet liberty alone can plume my wing j 41 

^ Some naturalists say that this actually happens. 
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Oh ! give me that !— I will not, cannot fly 

Within a cage less ample than the sky ; 

Then shalt thou hear, as if an angel sung, 44 

Unseen in air, heaven's music from my tongue : 

Oh ! give me that !— I cannot rest at ease 

On meaner perches than the forest trees ; 

There, in thy walk, while evening shadows roll, 48 

My song shall melt into thine inmost soul ; 

But, till thou let thy captive bird depart. 

The sweetness of my strain shall wring thy heart. 

THE COCK. 

Who taught thee, chanticleer, to count the clock ? 52 
— Nay, who taught man that lesson but the cock ? 
Long before wheels and bells had learned to chime, 
I told the steps unseen, unheard, of time. 

THE BAT. 

What shall I call thee, — bird, or beast, or neither ? 56 
— ^Just what you will ; I'm rather both than either. 
Much like the season when I whirl my flight. 
The dusk of evening,— neither day nor night. 

THE OWL. 

Blue-eyed, strange-voiced, sharp-beak'd, ill-omen'd 
fowl, 60 

What art thou? 

— ^What I ought to be, an owl ; 
But if I'm such a scarecrow in your eye. 
You're a much greater fright in mine ; — good bye I 

THE PEACOCK. 

Peacock ! of idle beauty, why so vain? 64 

— ^And art thou humble, who hast no proud train ? 
It is not vanity, but nature's part 
To show, by me, the cunning of her art 
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THE CORN-CRAKE. 

Art thou a sound, and nothing but a sound ? 68 

— Go round the field, and round the field, and round, 
You'll find my voice for ever changing ground 3 
And while your ear pursues my creaking cry, 
You look as if you heard it with your eye. 72 

VULTURES. 

Abominable harpies, spare the dead. 
— ^We only clear the field which man has spread ; 
On which should heaven its hottest vengeance rain ? 
You slay the living, we but strip the slain. 76 

THE HUMMING BIRD. 

Art thou a bird, or bee, or butterfly? 

— Each and all three. — A bird in shape am I, 

A bee collecting sweets from bloom to bloom, 

A butterfly in brilliancy of plume. 80 

THE HERON. 

Stock-still upon that stone, from day to day, 
I see thee watch the river for thy prey. 
— ^Yes, I'm the tyrant here ; but when I rise, 
The well-train'd falcon braves me in the skies ; 84 
Then comes the tug of war, of strength and skill, 
He dies, impaled on my updarted bill. 
Or, powerless in his grasp, my doom I meet, 
Dropt as a trophy at his master's feet 88 

J. Montgomery {abridged) 



WORK. 

So here hath been dawning 
Another blue day : 

Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 
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Out of eternity 

This new day is born ; 
Into eternity 

At night doth return. 8 

Behold it aforetime 

No eye ever did : 
So soon it for ever 

From all eyes is hid. 1 2 

Here hath been dawning 

Another blue day : 
Think, wilt thou, let it 

Slip useless away ? 16 

Thomas Carlyle. 



THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD'S ENTER- 
TAllSTMENT BY ROBIN HOOD AND 
LITTLE JOHN. 

Some they will talk of bold Robin Hood, 

And some of barons bold ; 
But I'll tell you how they served the bishop of Here- 
ford, 

When they robb'd him of his gold. 4 

As it befell in merry Bamsdale, 

And under the green-wood tree. 
The bishop of Hereford was to come by, 

With all his company. 8 

Come kill a ven'son, said bold Robin Hood, 

Come kill me a good fat deer ; 
The bishop of Hereford is to dine with rae to-day, 

And he shall pay well for his cheer. 1 2 
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We'll kill a fat ven'son, said bold Robin Hood, 

And dress it by the highway side ; 
And we will watch the bishop narrowly, 

Lest some other way he should ride. 16 

Robin Hood dress'd himself in shepherd's attire, 

With six of his men also; 
And when the bishop of Hereford came by, 

They about the fire did go. 20 

O what is the matter? then said the bishop, 

Or for whom do you make this ado? 
Or why do you kill the king's ven'son. 

When your company is so few? 24 

We are shepherds, said bold Robin Hood, 

And we keep sheep all the year ; 
And we are disposed to be merry this day. 

And to kill of the king's fat deer. 28 

You are brave fellows, said the bishop, 
And the king of your doings shall know; 

Therefore make haste, and come along with me. 
For before the king you shall go. 32 

O pardon, O pardon, said bold Robin Hood, 

O pardon, I thee pray; 
For it becomes not your lordship's coat 

To take so many lives away. 36 

No pardon, no pardon, says the bishop. 

No pardon I thee owe ; 
Therefore make haste, and come along with me, 

For before the king you shall go. 40 

Then Robin he set his back against a tree. 

And his foot against a thorn ; 
And from underneath his shepherd's coat 

He puU'd out a bugle horn. 44 
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He put the little end to his mouth, 

And a loud blast he did blow, 
Till threescore and ten of bold Robin's men 

Came running all on a row ; 48 

A.11 making obeisance to bold Robin Hood, 

Twas a comely sight to see. 
What is the matter, master, said Little John, 

That you blow so hastily ? 52 

O here is the bishop of Hereford, 

And no pardon we shall have. 
Cut off his head, master, said Little John, 

And throw him into his grave. 56 

O pardon, O pardon, said the bishop, 

O pardon, I thee pray ; 
For if I had known it had been you, 

I'd have gone some other way. 60 

No pardon, no pardon, said Robin Hood, 

No pardon I thee owe ; 
Therefore make haste, and come along with me, 

For to merry Barnsdale you shall go. 64 

Then Robin he took the bishop by the hand. 

And led him to merry Barnsdale ; 
He made him to stay and sup with him that night. 

And to drink wine, beer, and ale. 68 

Call in a reckoning, said the bishop. 
For methinks it grows wond'rous high. 

Lend me your purse, master, said Little John, 
And I'll tell you bye and bye. 72 

Then Little John took the bishop's cloak, 

And spread it upon the ground, 
And out of the bishop's portmanteau 

He told three hundred pound. 76 
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Here's money enough, master, said little John, 

And a comely sight 'tis to see ; 
It makes me in charity with the bishop, 

Tho' he heartily loveth not me. 80 

Robin Hood took the bishop by the hand, 

And he caused the music to play : 
And he made the bishop to dance in his boots, 

And glad he could so get away. 84 

Old Ballad. 



THE CHILD AND THE SNAKE. 

Henry was every morning fed 

With a full mess of milk and bread. 

One day the boy his breakfast took, 

And ate it by a purling brook. 

His mother lets him have his way. 

With free leave Henry every day 

Thither repairs, until she heard 

Him talking of a fine gray bird. 

This pretty bird, he said, indeed. 

Came every day with him to feed ; 10 

And it loved him, and loved his milk, 

And it was smooth and soft, like silk. 

— On the next mom, she follows Harry; 

And carefully she sees him carry 

Through the long grass his heap*d-up mess. 

What was her terror and distress 

When she saw the infant take 

His bread and milk close to a snake ! 

Upon the grass he spreads his feast. 

And sits down by his frightful guest, 20 

Who had waited for the treat ; 

And now they both began to eat. 
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Fond mother ! shriek not, O, beware 

The least small noise 1 O, have a care ! 

The least small noise that may be made 

The wily snake will be afraid — 

If he hear the slightest sound, 

He will inflict th' envenom'd wound. 

— She speaks not, moves not, scarce does breathe, 

As she stands the trees beneath. 30 

No sound she utters ; and she soon 

Sees the child lift up his spoon, 

And tap the snake upon the head. 

Fearless of harm ; and then he said. 

As speaking to familiar mate ; 

" Keep on your own side, do. Gray Pate ; " 

The snake then to the other side, 

As one rebukdd, seems to glide ; 

And now again advancing nigh, 

Again she hears the infant cry, 40 

/Tapping the snake, " Keep further, do ; 

Mind, Gray Pate, what I say to you." 

The danger's o'er ! she sees the boy 

(O what a change from fear to joy !) 

Rise and bid the snake " Good-bye ; " 

Says he, " Our breakfast's done ; and I 

Will come again to-morrow day ; " 

— ^Then, lightly tripping, ran away. 

M. Lamb. 



EARLY LOVE FOR THE SEA. 

I LOVED to walk where none had walked before, 
About the rocks that ran along the shore; 
Or far beyond the sight of man to stray, 
And take my pleasure when I lost my way : 
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Here had I favourite stations, where I stood 

And heard the murmurs of the ocean flood, 

With not a sound beside, except when flew 

Aloft the lapwing or the grey curlew. 

Pleasant it was to see the sea-gulls strive 

Against the storm, or in the ocean dive lo 

With eager scream; or when they, droopmg gave 

Their closing wings to saU upon the wave : 

Then as the wind and waters raged around, 

And breaking billows mixed their deafening sound, 

They on the rolling deep securely hung, 

And calmly rode the restless waves among. 

Nor pleased it less around me to behold 

Far up the beach the yesty sea foam rolled; 

Or, from the shore upborne, to see on high 

Its frothy flakes in wild confusion fly ; 20 

While the salt spray, that clashing billows form. 

Gave to the taste a feeling of the storm. 

Crabbe {abridged). 



THE SUMMER SHOWER. 

Before the stout harvesters falleth the grain. 
As when the strong storm-wind is reaping the plain ; 
And loiters the boy in the briery lane ; 
But yonder aslant comes the silvery rain, 
Like a long line of spears brightly burnished and tall. 5 

Adown the white highway, like cavalry fleet. 
It dashes the dust with its numberless feet. 
Like a murmurless school, in their leafy retreat. 
The wild birds sit listening the drops round them 
beat. 
And the boy crouches close to the blackberry wall. 10 
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The swallows alone take the storm on their wing, 
And, taunting the tree- sheltered labourer, sing, 
Like pebbles the rain breaks the face of the spring, 
While a bubble darts up from each widening ring ; 
And the boy, in dismay, hears the loud shower fall 15 

But soon are the harvesters tossing the sheaves ; 
The robin darts out from its bower of leaves ; 
The wren peereth forth from the moss-covered 

eaves ; 
And the rain-spattered urchin now gladly perceives 
That the beautiful bow bendeth over them all. 20 
Thomas Buchanan Read. 



A TALE FOR CHILDREN: FOUNDED 
ON FACTS. 

She had a secret of her own 
That little girl of whom we speak. 

O'er which she oft would muse alone, 
Till the blush came across her cheek, 

A rosy cloud, that glow'd awhile. 

Then melted in a sunny smile. 6 

What secret thus the soul ' possess'd 

Of one so young and innocent ? \ 

Oh ! nothing but a robin's nest, 
O'er which in ecstasy she bent ; 

That treasure she herself had found, 

With five brown eggs, upon the ground. 12 

When first it flash'd upon her sight. 
Bolt flew the dam above her head ; 

She stoop'd, and almost shriek'd with fright ; 
But spying soon that little bed 

^ Soul here means mind. 
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With feathers, moss, and horse-hairs twined, 
Rapture and wonder; filFd her mind. i8 

She stood so silent, stay'd so long, 

The parent-birds forgot their fear ; 
Cock-robin trill'd his small, sweet song, 

In notes like dew-drops trembling, dear; 
From spray to spray the shyer hen 
Dropt softly on her nest again. 24 

There Lucy mark'd her slender bill 

On this side, and on that her tail, 
Peer'd o'er the edge, — while, fix'd and still, 

Two bright black eyes her own assail. 
Which, in eye-language, seem to say, 
" Peep, pretty maiden ! then, away ! " 30 

Away, away, at length she crept. 

So pleased, she knew not how she trode, 
Yet light on tottering tiptoe stept. 

As if birds' eggs strew'd all the road ; 
With folded arms, and lips compressed. 
To keep her joy within her breast 36 

Mom, noon, and eve, from day to day, 

By stealth she visited that spot : 
Alike her lessons and her play 

Where slightly conn'd, or half forgot ; 
And when- the callow young were hatched, 
With infant fondness Lucy watch'd :•— 42 

Watch'd the kind parents dealing food 

To clamorous suppliants all agape ; 
Watch'd the small, naked, unform'd brood 

Improve in size, and plume, and shape. 
Till feathers clad the fluttering things, 
And the whole group seem'd bills and wings. 48 
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One morn, when fairly fledged for flight, 

Blithe Lucy, on her visit, found 
What seem'd a necklace, glittering bright. 

Twined round the nest, twined round and round, 
With emeralds, pearls, and sapphires set. 
Rich as my lady's coronet. 54 

She stretched her hand to seize the prize. 

When up a serpent popt its head, 
But glid like wild-fire from her eyes. 

Hissing and rustling as it fled ; 
She utter'd one short shrilling scream. 
Then stood, as startled from a dream. 60 

Her brother Tom, who long had known 
That something drew her feet that way, 

Curious to catch her there alone, 
Had followed her that fine May-day ; 

— Lucy, bewildered by her trance. 

Came to herself at his first glance. 66 

Then in her eyes sprang welcome tears ; 

They fell as showers in April fall ; 
He kiss'd her, coax'd her, soothed her fears. 

Till she in frankness told him all : 
— Tom was a bold adventurous boy, 
And heard the dreadful tale with joy. 72 

For he had learnt,— in some far land — 
How children catch the sleeping snake ; 

Eager himself to try his hand. 
He cut a hazel from the brake. 

And like a hero set to work, 

To make a lithe, long-handled fork. 78 

Brother and sister then withdrew, 
Leaving the nestlings safely there ; 
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Between their heads the mother flew, 

Prompt to resume her nursery care : 
But Tom, whose breast for glory burned. 
In less than half an hour retum'd. 84 

With him came Ned, as cool and sly 

As Tom was resolute and stout ; 
So, fair and softly, they drew nigh. 

Cowering and keeping sharp look-out. 
Till they had reach'd the copse, — to see. 
But not alarm the enemy. 90 

Guess, with what transport they descried, 

How, as before, the serpent lay 
Coird round the nest, in slumbering pride ; — 

The urchins chuckled o'er their prey. 
And Tom's right hand was lifted soon. 
Like Greenland whaler's with harpoon. 96 

Across its neck the fork he brought, 
And pinn'd it fa^t upon the ground : 

The reptile woke, and quick as thought 

Curl'd round the stick, curl'd round and round ; 

While, head and tail, Ned's nimble hands 

Tied at each end, with pack-thread bands. 102 

Scarce was the eiiemy secured. 

When Lucy timidly drew near, 
But by their shouting well assured. 

Eyed the green captive void of fear ; 
The lads, stark wild with victory, flung 
Their caps aloft, — they danced, they sung. 108 

But Lucy, with an anxious look. 
Tum'd to her own dear nest, when lo I 
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To legs and wings the young ones took, 

Hopping and tumbling to and fro ; 
The parents chattering from above 
With all the earnestness of love. 114 

Alighting now among their train, 

They peeked them on new feats to try ; 

But many a lesson seem*d in vain, 
Before the giddy things would fly ; 

Lucy both laugh'd and cried, to see 

How ill they play'd at liberty. 1 20 

I need not tell the snake's sad doom, 
You may be sure he lived not long ; 

Cork'd in a bottle for a tomb. 
Preserved in spirits and in song. 

His skin in Tom's museum shines. 

You read his story in these lines. 1 26 

J. Montgomery (abridged). 



BISHOP HATTO, 

A LEGEND.^ 

The summer and autumn had been so wet, 
That in winter the corn was growing yet j 
'Twas a piteous sight to see all around 
The grain lie rotting on the ground. 4 

Every day the starving poor 

Crowded around Bishop Hatto's door. 

For he had a plentiful last year's store. 

And all the neighbourhood could tell 

His granaries were furnished well. 9 

* A marvellous or romantic story from old times, often not 
founded on truth. 
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At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day 

To quiet the poor without delay ; 

He bade them to his great barn repair, 

And they should have food for the winter there. 13 

Rejoiced such tidings good to hear, 

The poor folk flock'd from far and near ; 

The great barn was full as it could hold 

Of women and children, and young and old. 1 7 

Then when he saw it could hold no more. 

Bishop Hatto he made fast the door ; 

And while for mercy on Christ they call. 

He set fire to the barn and burnt them all. 21 

" I'faith, 'tis an excellent bonfire ! " quoth he, 

** And the country is greatly obliged to me, 

For ridding it in these times forlorn 

Of rats, that only consume the corn/* 25 

So then to his palace returned he. 

And he sat down to supper merrily. 

And he slept that night like an innocent man. 

But Bishop Hatto never slept again. 29 

In the morning as he entered the hall. 

Where his picture hung against the wall, 

A sweat like death all over him came, 

For the rats had eaten it out of the frame. 33 

As he look'd there came a man from the farm, 
He had a countenance white with alarm ; 
" My lord, I open'd your granaries this mom. 
And the rats had eaten all your corn." 37 

Another came running presently. 
And he was pale as pale could be, 
"Fly ! my Lord Bishop, fly," quoth he, 
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" Ten thousand rats are coming this way — 

The Lord forgive you for yesterday !" 42 

" I'll go to my tower on the Rhine," replied he, 

" Tis the safest place in Germany ; 

The walls are high, and the shores are steep, 

And the stream is strong, and the water deep." 46 

Bishop Hatto fearfully hastened away, 

And he cross'd the Rhine without delay, 

And reach'd his tower, and barr'd with care 

All the windows, doors, and loopholes there. 50 

He laid him down and closed his eyes, 

But soon a scream made him arise ; 

He started, and saw two eyes of flame 

On his pillow from whence the screaming came. 54 

He listened and look'd ; it was only the cat ; 

But the Bishop he grew more fearful for that, 

For she sat screaming, mad with fear. 

At the army of rats that was dramng near. 58 

For they have swum over the river so deep, 

And they have climbed the shores so steep, 

And up the tower their way is bent 

To do the work for which they were sent. 62 

They are not to be told by the dozen or score, 

By thousands they come, and by myriads and more ; 

Such numbers had never been heard of before. 

Such a judgment had never been witnessed of yore. 66 

Down on his knees the Bishop fell. 

And faster and faster his beads did he tell, 

As louder and louder drawing near 

The gnawing of their teeth he could hear. 70 
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And in at the windows, and in at the door, 
And through the walls helter-skelter they pour, 
And down from the ceiling, and up through the floor, 
From the right and the left, from behind and before, 
From within and without, from above and below. 
And all at once to the Bishop they go. 76 

They have whetted their teeth against the stones, 

And now they pick the Bishop's bones ; 

They gnaw'd the flesh from every limb, 

For they were sent to do judgment on him. 80 

R. SOUTHEY. 



TIf£ WAY TO FIND OUT PRIDE. 

Pride, ugly pride, sometimes is seen 

By haughty looks, and lofty mien ; 

But oftener it is found that pride 

Loves deep within the heart to hide ; 

And while the looks are mild and fair, 5 

It sits and does its mischief there. 

Now if you really wish to find, 

If pride be lurking in your mind, 

Inquire if you can bear a slight, 

Or patiently give up your right ? 10 

Can you submissively consent 

To take reproof and punishment ; 

And feel no angry temper start 

In any corner of your heart ? 

Can you at once confess a crime, 15 

And promise for another time ? 

Or say youVe been in a mistake ; 

Nor try some poor excuse to make, 
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But freely own that it was wrong 
To argue for your side so long ? 20 

Flat contradiction can you bear, 
When you are right, and know you are ? 
Nor flatly contradict again. 
But wait, or modestly explain. 
And tell your reasons one by one ; 25 

Nor think of triumph when youVe done ? 
Can you, in business or in play, 
Give up your wishes or your way ? 
Or do a thing against your will 
For some body that's younger still ? 30 

And never try to overbear. 
Nor say a word that is not fair ? 
Does laughing at you in a joke 
No anger nor revenge provoke ? 
But can you laugh yourself, and be 35 

As merry as the company ? 
Or when you find that you could do 
The harm to them they did to you, 
Can you keep down the wicked thought, 
And do exactly as you ought ? 40 

Ask all these questions of your heart, 
And make it act an honest part ; 
And when they've each been fairly tried, 
I think you'll own that you have pride. 
Some one will suit you, as you go, 45 

And force your heart to tell you so ; 
But if they all should be denied, 
Then you're too proud to own your pride. 

Jane Taylor. 
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THE SWAIN AND THE RAINBOW. 

One evening, as a simple swain 
His flock attended on the plain, 
The shining bow he chanced to spy, 
Which warns us when a shower is nigh. 

This bumpkin had, it seems, been told 5 

The story of the cup of gold, 
Which, fame reports, is to be found 
Just where the Rainbow meets the ground : 
He therefore felt the sudden itch 
To seize the goblet, and be rich ; 10 

Hoping, yet hopes are oft but vam. 
No more to toil through wind and rain, 
But sit indulging by the fire, 
'Midst ease and plenty, like a squire. 

He marked the very spot of land 15 

On which the Rainbow seemed to stand, 
And, stepping forward at his leisure, 
Expected to have found the treasure : 
But as he moved, the coloured ray 
Still changed its place, and slipped away, 20 

As seeming his approach to shun. 
From walking he began to run ; 
But all in vain ; it still withdrew 
As nimbly as he could pursue. 
At last, through many a bog and lake, 25 

Rough craggy road and thorny brake, 
It led the easy fool, till night 
Approached, then vanished in his sight, 
And left him to compute his gains. 
With naught but labour for his pains. 30 

William Wilkie. 
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THE CRICKET. 

Little inmate, full of mirth, 

Chirping on my kitchen hearth. 

Wheresoever be thine abode. 

Always harbinger of good ; 

Pay me for thy warm retreat. 

With a song more soft and sweet ; 

In return, thou shalt receive 

Such a strain as I can give. 8 

Thus thy praise shall be exprest, 

Inoffensive, welcome guest I 

While the rat is on the scout, 

And the mouse with curious snout. 

With what vermin else infest 

Every dish, and spoil the best, 

Frisking thus before the fire, 

Thou hast all thine heart's desire. i6 

Though in voice and shape they be 

Formed as if akin to thee, 

Thou surpassest, happier far, 

Happiest grasshoppers that are. 

Theirs is but a summer's song, 

Thine endures the winter long, 

Unimpaired, and shrill, and clear 

Melody throughout the year. 24 

Neither night nor dawn of day 
Puts a period to thy play. 

W. COWPER. 
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LAMBS AT FLAY. 

Each seems to say, " Come, let us try our speed ; " 

Away they scour, impetuous, ardent, strong, 

The green turf trembling as they bound along ; 

Adown the slope, then up the hillock climb. 

Where every molehill is a bed of thyme ; 

There panting stop ; yet scarcely can refrain ; 

A bird, a leaf, will set them off again : 

Or, if a gale with strength unusual blow. 

Scattering the wild-briar roses into snow. 

Their little limbs increasing efforts try ; lo 

Like the torn flower, the fair assemblage fly. 

R. Bloomfield. 



THE MIGRATION OF THE GREY 
SQUIRRELS. 

When in my youth I travelled, 

Throughout each north countrie 
Many a strange thing did I hear, 

And many a strange thing see. 4 

I sat with small men in their huts, 

Built of the drifted snow ; 
No fire had we but the seal-oil lamp, 

Nor other light did know. 8 

For, far and wide the plains were lost 

For months in the winter dark ; 
And we heard the growl of the hungry bear, 

And the blue fox's bark. 12 
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And when the sun rose redly up, 

To shine for half a year, 
Round and round through the skies to sail, 

Nor once to disappear. i6 

Then on I went, with curious eyes 

And saw where, like to man, 
The beaver built his palaces ; 

And where the ermine ran. 20 

And came where sailed the lonely swans. 

Wild on their native flood ; 
And the shy elk grazed up the mossy hills, 

And the wolf was in the wood. 24 

And the frosty plains like diamonds shone, 

And the iced rocks also, 
Like emeralds and like beryls clear. 

Till the soft south wind did blow. 28 

And then upsprang the grass and flowers. 

Sudden, and sweet, and bright ; 
And the wild birds filled the solitude 

With a fervour of delight. 32 

But nothing was there that pleased me more 

Than when, in autumn brown, 
I came in the depths of the pathless woods 

To the grey squirrels' town. 36 

There were hundreds, that in the hollow bolls 

Of the old, old trees did dwell. 
And laid up store hard-by their door. 

Of the sweet mast as it fell. 40 

But soon the hungry wild swine came 

And with thievish snout dug up 
Their buried treasure, and left them not 

So much as an acorn cup 1 44 
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Then did they chatter in angry mood, 

And one and all decree, 
Into the forests of rich stone-pine 

Over hill and dale to flee. 48 

Over hill and dale, over hill and dale 

For many a league they went ; 
Like a troop of undaunted travellers 

Governed by one consent. 5 2 

But the hawk, and eagle, and peering owl, 

Did dreadfully pursue ; 
And the farther the grey squirrels went. 

The more their perils grew, 56 

When lo ! to cut off their pilgrimage 
A broad stream lay in view. 

But then did each wondrous creature show 
His cunning and bravery ; 60 

With a piece of the pine bark in his mouth, 
Unto the stream came he ; 

And boldly his little bark he launched, 

Without the least delay ; 64 

His bushy tail was his upright sail. 
And he merrily steered away. 

Never was there a lovelier sight 

Than that grey squirrels' fleet ; 68 

And with anxious eyes I watched to see 

What fortune it would meet. 

Soon had they reached the rough mid-stream. 
And ever and anon, 72 

I grieved to behold some small bark wrecked. 
And its little steersman gone. 
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But the main fleet stoutly held across ; 

I saw them leap to shore ; 76 

They entered the woods with a cry of joy, 

For their perilous march was o'er. 

William Howiit. 



SOLILOQUY OF A WATER-WAGTAIL, 

ON THE WALLS OF YORK CASTLB^ 

On the walls that guard my prison, 

Swelling with fantastic pride. 
Brisk and merry as the season, 

I a feather'd coxcomb spied : 
When the little hopping elf 
Gaily thus amused himself. 6 

" Hear your sovereign's proclamation. 
All good subjects, young and old : 

I'm the Lord of the Creation; 
I— a Water-Wagtail bold ! 

All around, and all you see, 

All the world was made for me ! 12 

" Yonder sun, so proudly shining, 

Rises — when I leave my nest ; 
And, behind the hills declining, 

Sets — when I retire to rest : 
Morn and evening, thus you see, 
Day and night, were made for me ! 18 

"On the heads of giant mountains. 

Or beneath the shady trees ; 
By the banks of warbling fountains, 

I enjoy myself at ease : 
Hills and valleys, thus you see, 
Groves and rivers made for me ! 24 
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'^ Boundless are my vast dominioiis ; 

I can hop, or swim, or fly ; 
When I please, my towering pinions 

Trace my empire through the sky : 
Air and elements, you see, 
Heaven and earth, were made for me ! 30 

^' Birds and insects, beasts and fishes, 
All their humble distance keep ; 

Man, subservient to my wishes. 
Sows the harvest which I reap : 

Mighty man himself, you see, 

All that breathe, were made for me ! 36 

" Twas for my accommodation. 

Nature rose when I was bom ; 
Should I die — the whole creation 

Back to nothing, would return : 
Sun, moon, stars, the world, you see, 

Sprung — exist — ^will fall with me ! " 42 

Here the pretty prattler, ending. 

Spread his wings to soar away ; 
But a cruel Hawk descending, 

Pounced him up — an helpless prey. 
— Couldst thou not, poor Wagtail ! see. 

That the Hawk was made for thee? 48 
J. Montgomery. 



THE POOR MAN'S RICHES. 

Poor ! did you call me ? 
My wants are but few, 
And generous Nature 
Gives more than my due; 
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The air and the sunshine, 

Fresh water and health, 

And heart to enjoy them — 

All these are my wealth. 8 

No close-handed miser, 

That e'er had a hoard, 

Could reckon such treasure 

As I can afford : 

The wood in its verdure, 

The stream in its flow. 

Are mine in their beauty 

Wherever I go. i6 

My wealth is substantial, 

Although in the mart 

I cannot convey it, 

In whole or in part ; 

Yet, if I enjoy it, 

What signifies more? 

I'm lord of the ocean ; 

I'm king of the shore. 24 

Wealth could procure me 

But pleasure and ease : 

I've both in my garden 

Beneath the green trees ; 

I've both in my cottage. 

My fancies to feed ; 

I've both in my conscience, — 

What more do I need ? $2 

The joys that delight me 
Are free as my thought; 
They're common as sunshine — 
They cannot be bought. 
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IVe servants and minstrels, 

And boundless domains ; 

IVe rivers and mountains, 

And forests and plains. 40 

The robin's my minstrel, 

My friend, and my ward ; 

The lark is my poet, 

The thrush is my bard. 

No great prima donna, * 

The pride of her hour. 

Can yield me more music 

Than birds in the bower. 48 

The rich and the mighty 

Have chaplains in pay ; 

And I, too, have chaplains 

As pious as they, — 

Who preach to my spirit 

As with them I bend 

To God the Creator, 

My Father and Friend. 56 

In whispering foliage 

They soothe and persuade ; 

They sing in the sunlight. 

They talk in the shade ; 

I hear them in tempests, 

I see them in cloud — 

In the voice of the thunder 

They reason aloud. 64 

Though gold has its friendships 
That cling to it well. 
Acquaintance and lovers 
Too many to tell ; 
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Yet I, too, by mjrriads, 

Have friends of my own, 

Who pay me sweet visits- 

When I am alone. 72 

All saints and apostles, 

All prophets divine, 

All sages and poets, 

Are teachers of mine, — 

My friends and my teachers 

Wherever I roam, 

The guides of my spirit. 

The lights of my home, 80 

And, crown of all riches. 
Far better than pelf, 
I've a true heart who loves me, 
For sake of myself. 
With these and my patience, 
And strength to endure. 
My health, and my honour, 
How can I be poor? 88 

C. Mackav.^ 



THE FAITHFUL FRIEND. 

The greenhouse is my summer seat ; 
My shrubs, displaced from that retreat. 

Enjoyed the open air ; 
Two goldfinches, whose sprightly song 
Had been their mutual solace long. 

Lived happy prisoners there. 

' By permission of F. Warne and Co., Publisliers. 
F 
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They sang as blithe as finches sing 
That flutter loose on golden wing. 

And frolic where they list ; 
Strangers to liberty, 'tis true, 
But that delight they never knew, 

And therefore never missed. 1 2 

But nature works in every breast, 
With force not easily supprest ; 

And Dick felt some desires^ 
That, after many an effort vain. 
Instructed him at length to gain 

A pass between the wires. 18 

The open-windows seemed to invite 
The freeman to a farewell flight ; 

But Tom was still confined ; 
And Dick, although his way was clear, 
Was much too generous and sincere 

To leave his friend behind. 24 

So settling on his cage, by play. 
And chirp, and kiss, he seemed to say 

" You must not live alone *' — 
Nor would he quit that chosen stand, 
Till I, with slow and cautious hand, 

Returned him to his own. 30 

O ye, who never taste the joys 
Of friendship, « • • 

• * • • • 

Blush when I tell you how a bird 
A prison with a friend preferred, 

To liberty without. 36 

W. COWPER. 
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CORN-FIELDS. 

In the young merry time of spring, 

When clover 'gins to burst ; 
When blue bells nod within the wood, 

And sweet May whitens first ; 
When merle and mavis sing their fill. 
Green is the young corn on the hill. 6 

But when the merry spring is past, 

And summer groweth bold. 
And in the garden and the field 

A thousand flowers unfold, 
Before a green leaf yet is sere, 
The young corn shoots into the ear. 12 

But then as day and night succeed, 

And summer weareth on, 
And in the flowery garden-beds 

The red rose groweth wan, 
And hollyhock and sunflower tall 
O'ertop the mossy garden wall ; 18 

When on the breath of autumn breeze. 

From pastures dry and brown, 
Goes floating, like an idle thought, 

The fair white thistle-down ; 
Oh, then what joy to walk at will 
Upon that golden harvest-hill 1 24 

O golden fields of bending com, 

How beautiful they seem I — 
The reaper folk, the piled-up sheaves. 

To me are like a dream ; 
The sunshine and the very air 
Seem of old time, and take roe there I 30 

Mary Howitt. 
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THE EAGLE, CROW, AND SHEPHERD, 

Beneath the shelter of a rock, 
A shepherd careless fed his flock, 
Souse from its top an eagle came, 
And seized upon a sporting lamb : 
Its tender sides his talons tear, 
And bear it bleating through the air. 

This was discovered by a crow, 
Who hopped upon the plain below. 

" Yon ram," says he, '* becomes my prey : " 
And, mounting, hastens to the fray, lo 

Lights on his back — ^when lo, ill luck ! 
He in the fleece entangled stuck ; 
He spreads his wings, but can't get free. 
Struggling, in vain, for liberty. 

The Shepherd soon the captive spies, 
And soon he seizes on the prize. 
His children, curious, crowd around 
And ask what strange fowl he has found. 

" My sons," said he, " wam'd by this wretch. 

Attempt no deed above your reach : 20 

An eagle not an hour ago 

He's now content to be a crow." 

Michael Bruce. 



TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 

When twilight's grey and pensive hour 
Brings the low breeze, and shuts the flower, 
And bids the solitary star 
Shine in pale beauty from afar : 4 
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When gathering shades the landscapes veil, 

And peasants seek their village-dale, 

And mists from river-wave arise, 

And dew in every blossom lies : 8 

When Evening's primrose opes to shed 

Soft fragrance round her grassy bed ; 

When glow-worms in the wood-walk light 

Their lamp, to cheer the traveller's sight ; 12 

At that calm hour^ so still, so pale. 

Awakes the lonely Nightingale ; 

And from a hermitage of shade 

Fills with her voice the forest glade. 16 

And sweeter far that melting voice, 
Than all which through the day rejoice ; 
And still shall bard and wanderer love 
The twilight music of the grove. 20 

Mrs. Hemans {abridged). 



SAYING AND DOING. 

A YOUNGSTER at school more sedate than the rest, 

Had once his integrity put to the test, 

His comrades had plotted an orchard to rob, 

And asked him to go and assist in the job. 4 

He was very much shocked, and answered, " O no ! 
What ! rob our poor neighbour ! I pray you don't go ! 
Besides the man's poor, his orchard's his bread ; 
Then think of his children, for they must be fed." 8 

" You speak very fine, and you look very grave, 

But apples we want, and apples we'll have. 

If you will go with us, we'll give you a share. 

If not, you shall have neither apple nor pear." 12 
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They spoke ; the boy pondered ; " I see they will go ; 
Poor man i what a pity to injure him so ! 
Poor man ! I would save him his fruit, if I could, 
But, staying behind will do him no good." 16 

His scruples thus silenced, he felt more at ease, 
And went with his comrades the apples to seize ; 
He blamed, and protested, but joined in the plan, 
He shared in the plunder ; but pitied the man. 20 

Conscience slumbered awhile ; but soon woke in his 

breast, 
And in language severe the delinquent addrest, 
" With such empty and selfish pretences, away ! 
By your actions you're judged, be your speech what it 

may." 24 

W. COWPER. 



THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM} 

It was a summer evening, 
Old Caspar's work was done, 

And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun ; 

And by him sported on the green 

His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 6 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 

That he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found ; 

* A famous battle fought in 1704, at Blenheim (a village in 
Bavaria, near the Danube), in which the united forces of the 
English, Dutch, Germans, Austrians and Danes defeated the 
French with their allies the Bavarians. 
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H^ came tx> ask what he had found, 

That was so large and smooth and round. 12 

Old Caspar took it from the boy, 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head, 

And with a natural sigh — 
" *Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
" Who fell in the great victory. 18 

" I find them in the garden, for 

There's many hereabout ; 
And often, when I go to plough, 

The ploughshare turns them out ; 
For many a thousand men," said he, 
"Were slain in the. great victory." 24 

" Now tell us what 'twas all about," 

Young Peterkin he cries ; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder-waiting eyes ; 
" Now tell us all about the war. 
And what they killed each other for." 30 

" It was the English," Caspar cried, 

"That put the French to rout; 
But what they fought each other for 

I could not well make out ; 
But everybody said," quoth he, 
" That 'twas a famous victory. 36 

" My father lived at Blenheim then. 

Yon little stream hard by; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground 

And he was forced to fly ; 
So with his wife and child he fled, 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 42 
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"With fire and sword the country round 

Was wasted far and wide, 
And many a tender mother then, 

And new-born infant died ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 48 

" They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won ; 
For many thousand bodies there 

Lay rotting in the sun ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 54 

" Great praise the Duke of Marlboro' won * 

And our good Prince Eugene." * 
" Why ? 'twas a very wicked thing ! " 

Said little Wilhelmine. 
" Nay, nay, my little girl," quoth he, 
" It was a famous victory. 60 

" And everybody praised the Duke, 

Who this great fight did win." 
" But what good came of it at last ? " 

Quoth little Peterkin. 
"Why, that I cannot tell," said he, 
" But 'twas a famous victory." 66 

R. SOUTHEY. 

* The English general (Duke of Marlborough). 

* Prince Eugene of Savoy, who commanded one wing of the 
allied army at Blenheim, 
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THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. 

It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That sailed the wintry sea; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter, 

To bear him company. 4 

Blue were her eyes as the fairy flax, 

Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 
And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds 

That ope in the month of May. 8 

The skipper he stood beside the helm, 

His pipe was in his mouth, 
And he watched how the veering flaw did blow 

The smoke now west, now south. 1 2 

Colder and colder blew the wind, 

A gale from the north-east ; 
The snow fell hissing in the brine, 

And the billows frothed like yeast 16 

Down came the storm, and smote amain 

The vessel in its strength — 
She shuddered and paused, like a frighted steed. 

Then leaped her cable's length. 20 

" Come hither I come hither ! my little daughter, 

And do not tremble so ; 
For I can weather the roughest gale, 

That ever wind did blow." 24 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman's coat, 

Against the stinging blast ; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar. 

And bound her to the mast. 28 
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" O father ! I hear the church bells ring, 

O say, what may it be ? " 
" Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast ! " 

And he steered for the open sea. 32 

" O father ! I hear the sound of guns, 

O say what may it be ? " 
** Some ship in distress that cannot live 

In such an angry sea." 36 

" O father ! I see a gleaming light, 

O say what may it be ?" 
But the father answered never a word, — 

A frozen corpse was he. 40 

Then the maiden clasped her hands, and prayed, 

That savM she might be ; 
And she thought of Christ who stilled the wave. 

On the lake of Galilee. 44 

And fast through the midnight dark and drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 

Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman's Woe. 48 

And ever the fitful gusts between 

A sound came from the land ; 
It was the sound of the trampling surf 

On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 52 

The breakers were right beneath her bows. 

She drifted, a dreary wreck ; 
And a whooping billow swept the crew 

Like icicles from the deck. 56 

She struck where the white and fleecy waves 

Looked soft as carded wool, 
But the cruel rocks, they gored her side, 

Like the horns of an angry bull. 60 
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THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. 9 1 

At daybreak on the bleak sea-beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast^ 
To see the form of a maiden fair, 

Lashed to a broken mast. 64 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast. 

The salt tears in her eyes ; 
And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-weed, 

On the billows fall and rise. 68 

Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 

In the midnight and the snow — 
Christ save us from a death like this, 

On the reef of Norman's Woe. 72 

H. W. Longfellow. 



TO A SPANIEL ON HIS KILLING A 
YOUNG BIRD. 

A Spaniel, Beau, that fares like you. 

Well fed, and at his ease. 
Should wiser be than to pursue 

Each trifle that he sees. 

But you have kilFd a tiny bird, 

Which flew not till to-day, 
Against my orders, whom you heard 

Forbidding you the prey. 

Nor did you kill that you might eat. 

And ease a doggish pain, 
For him, though chased with furious heat, 

You left where he was slain. i 
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Nor was he of the thievish sort, 

Or one whom blood allures, 
But innocent was all his sport 

Whom you have torn for yours. i6 

My dog ! what remedy remains, 

Since, teach you all I can, 
I see you after all my pains 

So much resemble man? 20 



Beauts Reply, 
Sir, when I flew to seize the bird 

In spite of your command, 
A louder voice than yours I heard, 

And harder to withstand. 24 

You cried — ^forbear ! — but in my breast 

A mightier cried — proceed ! 
Twas Nature, Sir, whose strong behest 

Impell'd me to the deed, 28 

Yet, much as Nature I respect, 

I ventured once to break 
(As you, perhaps, may recollect) 

Her precept for your sake ; 32 

And when your linnet, on a day. 

Passing his prison door, 
Had fluttered all his strength away, 

And, panting, pressed the floor; 36 

Well knowing him a sacred thing, 

Not destined to my tooth, 
I only kiss'd his ruffled wing. 

And lick'd the feathers smooth. 40 
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Let my obedience then excuse 

My disobedience now, 
Nor some reproof yourself refuse 

From your aggrieved Bow-wow; 44 

If killing birds be such a crime 

(Which I can hardly see), 
What think you, Sir, of killing iime^ 

With verse address'd to me? 48 

W. COWPER. 

THE MILKMAID. 

Once on a time a rustic dame, 

(No matter for the lady's name) 

Wrapt up in deep imagination, 

Indulged her pleasing contemplation ; 

While on a bench she took her seat, 5 

And placed the milk-pail at her feet. 

Oft in her hand she chink'd the pence, 

The profits which arose from thence ; 

While fond ideas filFd her brain 

Of layings up, and monstrous gain, 10 

Till every penny which she told 

Creative fancy tum'd to gold ; 

And reasoning thus from computation, 

She spoke aloud her meditation. 

" Please heaven but to preserve my health, 15 
No doubt I shall have store of wealth ; 
It must of consequence ensue 
I shall have store of lovers too. 
O, how I'll break their stubborn hearts 
With all the pride of female arts. 20 

What suitors then will kneel before me ! 
Lords, Earls, and Viscounts shall adore me. 
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When in my gilded coach I ride, 

My Lady, at his Lordship's side, 

How will I laugh at all I meet 25 

Clattering in pattens down the street ! 

And Lobbin then I'll mind no more, 

Howe'er I lov'd him heretofore ; 

Or, if he talks of plighted truth, 

I will not hear the simple youth, 30 

But rise indignant from my seat, 

And spurn the lubber from my feet." 

Action, alas ! the speaker's grace. 
Ne'er came in more improper place, 
For in the tossing forth her shoe 35 

What fancied bliss the maid o'erthrew ! 
While down at once, with hideous fall, 
Came lovers, wealth, and milk, and all. 

R. Lloyd. 



"MY FATHERS AT THE HELM:' 

The curling waves with awful roar 

A little boat assailed, 
And pallid fear's distracting power 

O'er all on board prevailed, 4 

Save one, the captain's darling child, 
Who steadfast viewed the storm, 

And, cheerful, with composure smiled 

At danger's threatening form. 8 

"And sport'st thou thus,** a seaman cried, 

" While terrors overwhelm ? " 
** Why should I fear?" the boy replied, — 

" My father's at the helm ! " 12 
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So when our worldly all is refl, 

Our earthly helper gone, 
We still have one true anchor left — 

God helps, and He alone. i6 

Then turn to Him 'mid sorrows wild, 

When want and woes overwhelm. 
Remembering, like the fearless child, 

Our Father's at the helm. 20 

Anonymous. 



LLEWELLYN AND THE GREYHOUND. 

The spearmen heard the bugle sound, 

And cheer'ly smiled at the morn ; 
And many a brach, and many a hound, 

Obey'd Llewellyn's horn. 4 

And still he blew a louder blast, 

And gave a lustier cheer ! 
" Come, Gelert, come ! wer't never last 

Llewellyn's horn to hear. — 8 

Oh where does faithful Gelert roam, 

The flower of all his race ; 
So true, so brave, a lamb at home, 

A lion in the chase ? " 12 

Twas only at Llewellyn's board 

The faithful Gelert fed ; 
He watched, he served, he cheered his loid, 

And sentineled his bed. 16 

In sooth he was a peerless hound. 

The gift of Royal John ; 
But, now no Gelert could be found, 

And all the chase rode on. 20 
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And now, as o'er the rocks and dells 

The gallant chidings rise, 
All Snowdon's craggy chaos yells 

With many-mingled cries ! 24 

That day Llewellyn little loved 

The chase of hart or hare ; 
And scant and small the booty proved, 

For Gelert was not there. 28 

Unpleased Llewellyn homeward hied, 

When, near the portal-seat, 
His truant Gelert he espied 

Bounding his lord to greet. 32 

But, when he gained his castle-door, 

Aghast the chieftain stood ; 
The hound all o'er was smeared with gore ; 

His lips, his fangs, ran blood ! 36 

Llewellyn gazed with fierce surprise ; 

Unused such looks to meet, 
His favourite checked his joyful guise, 

And crouched, and licked his feet. 40 

Onward, in haste, Llewellyn passed, 

And on went Gelert too ; 
And still, where'er his eyes he cast, 

Fresh blood-gouts shocked his view ! 44 

O'ertumed his infant's bed he found. 

The blood-stained cover rent ; 
And all around the walls and ground 

With recent blood besprent. 4^ 

He called his child — no voice replied — 

He searched with terror wild ; 
Blood I blood ! he found on every side, 

But nowhere found his child J 52 
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" Hell-hound ! my child's by thee devoured I" 

The frantic father cried ; 
And to the hilt his vengeful sword 

He plunged in Gelert's side. 56 

His suppliant looks, as prone he fell, 

No pity could impart ; 
But still his Gelert's dying yell 

Passed heavy o'er his heart. 60 

Aroused by Gelert's dying yell, 

Some slumberer wakened nigh ; 
What words the parent's joy can tell. 

To hear his infant's cry ! 64 

Concealed beneath a tumbled heap 

His hurried search had missed, 
All glowing from his rosy sleep. 

His cherub boy he kissed. 68 

Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor dread ; 

But, the same couch beneath, 
Lay a gaunt wolf, all torn and dead ; 

Tremendous still in death. 72 

Ah, what was then Llewellyn's pain ! 

For now the truth was clear ; 
The gallant hound the wolf had slain. 

To save Llewellyn's heir. 76 

Vain, vain was all Llewellyn's woe : 

" Best of thy kind adieu ! 
The frantic blow that laid thee low, 

This heart shall ever rue ! " 80 

And now a gallant tomb they raise, 

With costly sculpture decked ; 
And marbles storied with his praise 

Poor Gelert's bones protect 84 

Q 
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And, till great Snowdon's rocks grow old, 

And cease the storm to brave. 
The consecrated spot shall hold 

The name of " Gelert's Grave." 88 

W. R. Spencer. 



FIRE. 

I SING, I sing of a wondrous thing ; 

And though some of its deeds be dire, 
The forge and the flame rank high in fame — 

Then a song for the raging fire ! 
It tempers the sword that the hero wears, 

And it booms from the mighty gun ; 6 

But it helps to fashion the strong ploughshares^ 

And has many a good deed done. 
Then sing, come sing of this wondrous thing ; 

For though some of its deeds be dire, 
The forge and the flame rank high in fame — 

Then a song for the raging fire ! 12 

The iron roads with their giant loads 

Are proofs of its wondrous might. 
As it hisses along in its chariot strong, 

Like a conqueror armed with right. 
Though fearful its frown, when it rushes down 

In wreaths from the mountain path, 18 

A blessing it brings when it cracks and sings 

At eve on the wintry hearth. 
Then sing, come sing of this wondrous thing ; 

For though some of its deeds be dire, 
A blessing it sends, when at home with friends 

We sit round the cheerful fire I 24 

J. E. Carpenter. 
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GREAT THINGS, 

Come tell of the planets that roll round the sky, 
And tell of the wisdom that guides them on high : 
Come tell of their magnitudes, motions, and phases, 
And which are the swiftest in running their races : 
And tell of the moons, each in regular course, 5 

And speak of their splendour, their distance, and 

force. 
Hear then, child of earth, this wonderful story 
Of God's works, and how they show forth His glory ; 
For the stars and the planets speak much of His 

might. 
And, if we will listen, sing anthems by night. 10 

And first, of the sun, flaming centre of all, 
Many thousand times^ bigger than this little ball : 
He turns on his axis in twenty-five days. 
And sheds through the system a deluge of rays. 
Now mark his dimensions, in round numbers given, 1 5 
The earth's disc as one — his, a hundred and eleven.* 
His atmosphere shoots forth a torrent of flame, 
An ocean still burning, yet ever the same ! 
Around him revolve — and perhaps there are more — 
Of planets and satellites, say fifty -four : ' 20 

First Mercury travels, so near the sun's beam. 
As would turn our earth's metals and mountains to 

steam ; 
Yet he well likes his orbit, and round it he plays, 
A few hours deducted, in eighty-eight days. 

' It is more than 1,000,000 times larger ; that is, it would 
take more than 1,000,000 earths to equal the sun in size. 

* About III J (this refers to the diameter of the sun*s disc as 
compared with the diameter of the earth). 

' Since this was written many small planets have been dis- 
covered. The number of planets we now know of is 248, namely : 
— larger planets 8, satellites of the larger planets 20, and minor 
planets 220. 
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Then Venus, bright lamp of the evening and morn ! 25 

Lengthens twilight on earth by her dazzling horn. 

How lucid her substance ! how clear are her skies ! 

She sparkles a diamond as onward she hies ! 

The third place is held by this ocean-girt Earth, 

The cloud-cover'd, wind-shaken place of our birth : 30 

With its valleys of verdure, its corn-fields, and downs, 

Its cities of uproar, its hamlets and towns. 

Its volcanoes flinging forth fiery flakes. 

Its snow-crested mountains, and glassy smooth lakes. 

This earth, our abode, spins about on its poles ; 35 

And all would be dizzy to see how it rolls. 

The Moon too her circuit keeps constant with ours, 

And in heaving our ocean, exhibits her powers. 

A globe less than Earth, and of murky red face, [40 

Mars, revolves further off", and holds the fourth place ; 

Like Earth, he has atmosphere, land too, and seas. 

And there's snow at his poles when the wintry winds 

freeze. 
All near the ecliptic, and hard to be traced, 
Twenty-six little planets^ we then find are placed ; 
Some large one, it may be, in ages gone by, 45 

May have burst into fragments, that roll through the sky. 
Far remote from the sun, and yet greater than all, 
Moves Jupiter vast, with his cloud-banded ball, 
Eighty-seven thousand miles he measures across, 
And he whirls on his poles with incredible force ; 50 
For in less than ten hours he sees night and day, 
The stars of his sky, how they hurry away ! 
Yet his orbit employs him nearly twelve years. 
And satellites four hold the course that he steers. 
Next Saturn, more distant, revolves with his ring — 55 
Or crown, shall we call it, and he a grave king, 

* See note on preceding page. 
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And beside this broad belt of silvery light, 
Eight moons with pale lustre illumine his night. 
Thirty years — little less, of our times are expended, 
Before a course round his wide orbit is ended. 60 
Uranus comes next, and 'twas fancied that he 
Was the last, with his moons,— perhaps six, perhaps 

three, — 
For his orbit employs him, so vast is its span. 
All the years that are granted, at longest, to man : 
But since — O the wonders that science has done I 65 
We have found a new planet, so far from the sun, 
That but for our glasses and long calculation, 
We surely should riot have discovered his station. 
His name we call Neptune, and distant so far, 
The sun can appear little more than a star. 70 

Such then is the system in which we revolve, 
But who to pass onward through space shall resolve ? 
Or what wing of fancy can soar to the height 
Where stars keep their stations — a phalanx of light ? 
Nor reason, nor fancy, that field can explore; 75 

We pause in mute wonder, and God we adore. 

Jane and Ann Taylor. 



THE KITTEN AND THE FALLING 
LEAVES. 

See the Kitten on the wall 
Sporting with the leaves that fall, 
Withered leaves — one — two — ^and three — 
From the lofty elder tree ! 
Through the calm and frosty air 
Of this morning bright and fair, 
Eddying round and round they sink. 
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— But the Kitten, how she starts, 
Crouches, stretches, paws, and darts ! 
First at one, and then its fellow. 
Just as light and just as yellow; 
There are many now — now one — 12 

Now they stop and there are none : 
What intenseness of desire 
In her upward eye of fire ! 
With a tiger-leap half-way 
Now she meets the coming prey, 
Lets it go as fast, and then iS 

Has it in her power again : 
Now she works with three or four, 
Like an Indian conjuror ; 
Quick as he in feats of art, 
Far beyond in joy of heart. 
Were her antics played in the eye 24 

Of a thousand standers-by. 
Clapping hands with shouts and stare. 
What would little Tabby care 
For the plaudits of the crowd? 
Over happy to be proud, 
Over wealthy in the treasure 
Of her own exceeding pleasure ! 31 

W. Wordsworth. 



THE SAILOR'S WIFE. 

I. 

IVe a letter from thy sire, 

Baby mine, Baby mine ! 
I can read and never tire. 

Baby mine ! 
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He is sailing o'er the sea — 
He is coming back to thee, 
He is coming home to me, 

Baby mine I 8 

11. 
He's been parted from us long, 

Baby mine, Baby mine ! 
But if hearts be true and strong. 

Baby mine i 
They shall brave Misfortune's blast, 
And be overpaid at last 
For all pain and sorrow pass'd, 

Baby mine 1 x6 

III. 
Oh, I long to see his face, 

Baby miiie, Baby mine ! 
In his old accustom'd place, 

Baby mine ! 
Like the rose of May in bloom, 
Like a star amid the gloom. 
Like the sunshine in the room, 

Baby mine ! 24 

IV. 

Thou wilt see him and rejoice. 

Baby mine, Baby mine ! 
Thou wilt know him by his voice, 

Baby mine 1 
By his love-looks that endear, 
By his laughter ringing clear. 
By his eyes that know not fear. 

Baby mine ! 32 
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V. 

I'm so glad — I cannot sleep, 

Baby mine, Baby mine ! 
I*m so happy — I could weep, 

Baby mine I 
He is sailing o'er the sea. 
He is coming home to me, 
He is coming back to thee, 

Baby mine 1 40 

C. Mackay.^ 



THE FROST. 

The Frost looked forth, one still clear night. 
And whispered, " Now I shall be out of sight ; 
So through the valley and over the height. 

In silence I'll take my way : 
I will not go on like that blustering train. 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain. 

But I'll be as busy as they." 8 

Then he flew to the mountain and powdered its crest ; 
He lit on the trees, and their bpughs he dressed 
In diamond beads — and over the breast 

Of thie quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 

Where a rock could rear its head. 16 

* By permission of F. Wame and Co., Publishers. 
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He went to the windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane, like a fairy, crept ; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stept, 

By the light of the moon were seen 
Most beautiful things : — there were flowers and trees ; 
There were bevies of birds, and swarms of bees : 
There were cities with temples and towers ; and these 

All pictured in silver sheen. 24 

But he did one thing that was hardly fair ; 
He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare — 

" Now just to set them a thinking, 
I'll bite this basket of fruit," said he, 
" This costly pitcher 111 burst in three. 
And the glass of water they've left for me 

Shall ' tchickl* to tell them I'm drinking." 32 

Gould. 

WILLIAM TELL. 

Come list to me, and you shall hear 

A tale of what befel. 
A famous man of Switzerland ; 

His hame was William Tell, 4 

Near Reuss's bank, from day to day, 

His little flock he led. 
By prudent thrift, and hardy toil. 

Content to earn his bread. 8 

Nor was the hunter's craft unknown ; 

In Uri^ none was seen 
To track the rock-frequenting herd 

With eye so true and keen. 12 

* Uriy one of the cantons, or divisions, of Switzerland. 
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A little son was in his home, 

A laughing, fair-haired boy ; 
So strong of limb, so blithe of heart. 

He made it ring with joy. 16 

His father's sheep were all his friends, 

The lambs he called by name ; 
And when they frolicked in the fields, 

The child would share the game. 20 

So peacefully their hours were spent 

That life had scarce a sorrow ; 
They took the good of every day, 

And hoped for more to-morrow. 24 

But oft some shining April morn 

Is darkened in an hour; 
And blackest griefs o'er joyous homes 

Alas ! unseen may lower. 28 

Not yet on Switzerland had dawned 

Her day of liberty ; 
The stranger's yoke was on her sons, 
^ And pressed right heavily. 32 

So one was sent in luckless hour, 

To rule in Austria's name ; 
A haughty man of savage mood, — 

In pomp and pride he came. 36 

One day, in wantonness of power, 

He set his cap on high ; — 
" Bow down, ye slaves," the order ran ; 

" Who disobeys shall die ! " 40 

It chanced that William Tell, that mom 

Had left his cottage home, 
And, with his little son in hand, 

To Altorf town had come. 44 
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For oft the boy had eyed the spoil 

His father homeward bore, 
And prayed to join the hunting crew. 

When they should roam for more. 48 

And often on some merry night, 

When wondrous feats were told, 
He longed his father's bow to take, 

And be a hunter bold. 52 

So towards the chamois' haunts they went, — 

One sang his childish songs, 
The other brooded mournfully 

O'er Uri's griefs and wrongs. 56 

Tell saw the crowd, the lifted cap, 

The tyrant's angry frown, — 
And heralds shouted in his ear, 

" Bow down, ye slaves, bow down ! " 60 

Stern Gesler marked the peasant's mien, 

And watched to see him fall ; 
But never palm-tree straighter stood 

Than Tell before them all. 64 

" My knee shall bend," he calmly said, 

" To God, and God alone ; 
My life is in the Austrian's hand, 

My conscience is my own." 68 

*' Seize him, ye guards," the ruler cried. 

While passion choked his breath ; 
" He mocks my power, he braves my lord, 

He dies the traitor's death. 72 

" Yet wait. The Swiss are marksmen true, 

So all the world doth say : 
That fair-haired stripling hither bring; 

We'll try their skill to-day." 76 
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Hard by a spreading lime-tree stood, 

To this the youth was bound ; 
They placed an apple on his head ; — 

He looked in wonder round. 80 

** The fault is mine, if fault there be," 

Cried Tell in accents wild ; 
" On manhood let your vengeance fall, 

But spare, oh spare my child ! " 84 

" / will not harm the pretty boy," 

Said Gesler tauntingly ; 
" If blood of his shall stain the ground, 

Yours will the murder be. 88 

" Draw tight your bow, my cunning man. 

Your straightest arrow take ; 
For, know, yon apple is your mark, 

Your liberty the stake." 92 

A mingled noise of wrath and grief 

Was heard among the crowd ; 
The men, they muttered curses deep, 

The women wept aloud. 96 

Full fifty paces from his child. 

His cross-bow in his hand. 
With lip compressed, and flashing eye 

Tell firmly took his stand. 100 

Sure, full enough of pain and woe 

This crowded earth has been ; 
But never, since the curse began. 

So sad a sight was seen. 104 

The noble boy stood bravely up. 

His cheek unblanched with fear ; 
" Shoot straight," he cried, ** thine aim is sure. 

It will not fail thee here." 108 
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" Heaven bless thee now/' the parent said, 

" Thy courage shames me quite ; " 
Then to his ear the shaft he drew, 

And watched its whizzing flight. 112 

" Tis done, 'tis done, the child is safe ! " 

Shouted the multitude : 
" Man tramples on his brother man, 

But God is ever good." 116 

For, sure enough, the arrow went, 

As by an angel guided ; 
In pieces two, beneath the tree, 

The apple fell divided. 120 

" 'Twas bravely done," the ruler said, 

" My plighted word I keep ; 
Twas bravely done by sire and son— 

Go home, and feed your sheep." 124 

" No thanks I give thee for thy boon," 

The peasant coldly said ; 
** To God alone my praise is due, 

And duly shall be paid. 128 

" Yet know, proud man, thy fate was near, 

Had I but missed my aim ; 
Not unavenged my child had died, 

Thy parting hour the same. 132 

" For, see ! a second shaft was here. 

If harm my boy befell ; 
Now go and bless the heavenly powers. 

My Jirst has sped so well." 136 
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God hehped the right, God spared the sin, 

He brings the proud to shame, 
He guards the weak against the strong, — 

Praise to his Holy name ! 140 

Rev. J. H. Gurney. 



THE WIVES OF BRIXHAM> 

You see the gentle water, . 

How silently it floats. 
How cautiously, how steadily 

It moves the sleepy boats ; 
And all the little loops, of pearl 

It strews along the sand, 
Steal out as leisurely as leaves 

When summer is at hand. 8 

But you know it can be angry, 

And thunder from its rest. 
When the stormy taunts of winter 

Are flying at its breast ; 
And if you like to listen. 

And draw your chairs around, 
I'll tell you what it did one night 

When you were sleeping sound. 16 

The merry boats of Brixham 

Go out to search the seas ; 
A staunch and sturdy fleet are they, 

Who love a swinging breeze ; 
And along the woods of Devon, 

And the silver cliffs of Wales, 
You may see, when summer evenings fall. 

The light upon their sails. 24 

* Brixham^ a fishing village in Devonshire. 
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But when the year grows darker, 

And grey winds hunt the foam, 
They go back to little Brixham 

And ply their toils at home; 
And so it chanced, one winter's day, 

When the wind began to roar, 
That all the men were out at sea, 

And all the wives on shore. 32 

Then as the storm grew fiercer 

The women's cheeks grew white ; — 
It was fiercer through the twilight, 

And fiercest in the night ; 
The strong clouds set themselves like ice, 

With not a star to melt. 
And the blackness of the darkness 

Was something to be felt. . 40 

The wind, like an assassin. 

Went on its secret way. 
And struck a hundred barks adrift 

To reel about the bay ; 
They meet, they crash — Gk)d keep the men ! 

God give a moment's light ! 
There is nothing but the tumult, 

And the tempest, and the night. 48 

The men on shore were trembling. 

They grieved for what they knew ; 
What do you think the women did ? 

Love taught them what to do. 
Up spoke a wife, " We've beds at home — 

We'll burn them for a light — . 
Give us the men and the bare ground — 

We want no more to-night" 56 
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They took the grandame's blanket, 

Who shiver'd aod bade them go ; 
They took the bab/s pillow, 

Who could not say them no ; 
And they heap'd a great fire on the pier, 

And knew not all the while 
If they were heaping a bonfire. 

Or only a funeral pile. 64 

And, fed with precious food, the flame 

Shone bravely on the black. 
Till a cry went through the people, 

"A boat is coming back !" 
Staggering dimly through the fog, 

They see, and then they doubt — 
But when the first prow strikes the pier, 

Cannot you hear them shout? 72 

Then, all along the breadth of flame 

Dark figures shriek'd and ran. 
With ** Child, here comes yourfather T' 

Or " Wife, is this your man ? " 
And faint feet touch the welcome stone 

And stay a little while, 
And kisses drop from frozen lips 

Too tired to speak or smile. 80 

So one by one they struggled in. 

All that the sea would spare — 
We will not reckon through our tears 

The names that were not there ; 
But some went home, without a bed. 

When all the tale was told, 
Who were too cold with sorrow 

To know the night was cold. 88 
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And this is what the men must do 

Who work in wind and foam, 
And this is what the women bear 

Who watch for them at home : 
So, when you see a Brixham boat 

Go out to meet the gales, 
Think of the love that travels 

Like light upon her sails I 96 

M. B. S. 



THE WATERFALL AND THE 
EGLANTINE, 

" Begone, thou fond presumptuous elf," 

Exclaimed an angry voice, 

" Nor dare to thrust thy foolish self 

Between me and my choice ! " 

A small cascade fresh swoln with snows 

Thus threatened a poor Briar-rose, 

That, all bespattered with his foam. 

And dancing high and dancing low, 

Was living, as a child might know. 

In an unhappy home. 10 

" Dost thou presume my course to block ? 

Off, off ! or, puny thing I 

I'll hurl thee headlong with the rock 

To which thy fibres cling." 

The flood was tyrannous and strong ; 

The patient Briar suffer'd long. 

Nor did he utter groan or sigh. 

Hoping the danger would be past : 

But, seeing no relief, at last 

He ventured to reply. 20 

H 
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" Ah 1 " said the Briar, " blame me not ; 

Why should we dwell in strife ? 

We who in this sequestered spot, 

Once lived a happy life ! 

You stirr'd me on my rocky bed — 

What pleasure through my veins you spread ! 

The summer long, from day to day. 

My leaves you freshened and bedew'd 

Nor was it common gratitude 

That did your cares repay. 30 

" When Spring came on with bud and bell, 

Among these rocks did I 

Before you hang my wreaths to tell 

That gentle days were nigh ! 

And in the sultry summer hours 

I sheltered you with leaves and flowers ; 

And in my leaves — now shed and gone. 

The linnet lodged, and for us two 

Chanted his pretty songs, when you 

Had little voice or none. 40 

"But now proud thoughts are in your breast — 

What grief is mine you see, 

Ah I would you think, even yet how blest 

Together we might be ! 

Though of both leaf and flower bereft, 

Some ornaments to me are left — 

Rich store of scarlet hips is mine, 

With which I, in my humble way. 

Would deck you many a winter's day, 

A happy Eglantine ! " S© 

What more he said I cannot tell : 
1 he torrent down the rocky dell 
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Came thundering loud and ^t 
I listened, nor aught else could hear ; 
The Briar quaked — and much I fear 
Those accents were his last. 

W. Wordsworth. 



THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE. 

A FORWARD hare, of swiftness vain, 

The genius of the neighbouring plain, 

Would oft deride the drudging crowd ; — 

For geniuses are ever proud. 

He'd boast his flight 'twere vain to follow, 5 

For dog and horse he'd beat them hollow; — 

Nay, if he put forth all his strength, 

Outstrip his brethren half a length, 

A tortoise heard his vain oration. 

And vented thus his indignation : 10 

" O puss I it bodes thee dire disgrace 

When I defy thee to the race. 

Come, 'tis a match ; nay, no denial, 

I lay my shell upon the trial," 

Twas "done" and « done," "all fair," "a bet,'' 15 

Judges prepared, and distance set. 

The scampering hare outstripped the wind ; 

The dreeping tortoise lagged behind. 

And scarce had passed a single pole 

When puss had almost reached the goal. 20 

" Friend tortoise," quoth the jeering hare, 

" Your burden's more than you can bear ; 

To help your speed it were as well 

That I should ease you of your shell ; 

Jog on a little faster, prithee : 25 

I'll take a nap and then be with thee." 
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The tortoise heard his taunting jeer, 

But still resolved to persevere ; 

On to the goal securely crept, 

While puss, unknowing, soundly slept. 30 

The bets were won, the hare awoke, 

When thus the victor tortoise spoke : 

" Puss, though I own thy quicker parts, 

Things are not always done by starts : 

You may deride my awkward pace ; 35 

But slow and steady wins the race ! " 

R. Lloyd. 



THE PIOUS WISH. 

Oh that mine eye might closed be 

To what becomes me not to see ! 

That deafness might possess mine ear, 

To what concerns me not to hear ! 

That truth my tongue might closely tie 

From ever speaking foolishly ! 

That no vain thought may ever rest. 

Or be conceived within my breast ! 

That by each word, each deed, each thought. 

Glory may to my God be brought. 

Ellwood. 



POOR SUSAN. 

At the corner of Wood Street, when daylight appears. 
Hangs a thrush that sings loud, it has sung for three 

years ; 
Poor Susan has passed by the spot, and has heard 
In the silence of morning the song of the bird. 4 
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Tis a note of enchantment : what ails her ? She sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 
Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury ^ glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside." 8 

Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale, 
Down which she so often has tripped with her pail ; 
And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove's, 
The one only dwelling on earth that she loves. 1 2 

She looks, and her heart is in heaven ; but they fade, 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade : 
The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise, 
And the colours have all passed away from her eyes ! 1 6 

W. Wordsworth. 



THE OUTLANDISH KNIGHT. 

An outlandish knight came from the North lands, 

And he came a wooing to me ; 
And he told me he'd take me unto the North lands. 

And there he would marry me. 4 

" Come, fetch me some of your father's gold, 

And some of your mother's fee ; 
And two of the best nags out of the stable, 

Where they stand thirty and three." 8 

She fetched him some of her father's gold 

And some of her mother's fee ; 
And two of the best nags out of the stable. 

Where they stood thirty and three. 1 2 

' Lothbury, * Cheapside — ^streets in London. 
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She mounted her on her milk-white steed. 

He on the dapple grey ; 
They rode till they came unto the sea-side, 

Three hours before it was day. i6 

" Light off, light off thy milk-white steed, 

And deliver it unto me ; 
Six pretty maids have I drowned here. 

And thou the seventh shall be. 20 

" Pull off, pull off thy silken gown, 

And deliver it unto me, 
Methinks it looks too rich and too gay 

To rot in the salt sea. 24 

** Pull off, pull off thy silken stays, 

And deliver them unto me ! 
Methinks they are too fine and gay 

To rot in the salt sea. 28 

"Pull off, pull off thy Holland smock. 

And deliver it unto me ; 
Methinks it looks too rich and gay 

To rot in the salt sea." 32 

** If I must pull off my Holland smock. 

Pray turn thy back unto me, 
For it is not fitting that such a ruffian 

A woman unclad should see." 36 

He turned his back towards her, 

And viewed the leaves so green ; 
She catch'd him round the middle so small. 

And tumbled him into the stream. 40 

He dropped high, and he dropped low. 

Until he came to the tide, — 
** Catch hold of my hand, my pretty maiden. 

And I will make you my bride." 44 
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" Lie there, lie there, you false-hearted man, 

Lie there instead of me ; 
Six pretty maidens have you drowned here. 

And the seventh has drowned thee." 48 

She mounted on her milk-white steed, 

And led the dapple grey. 
She rode till she came to her father's hall, 

Three hours before it was day. 52 

Old Ballad, 



A FIELD FLOWER. 

There is a flower, a little flower, 

With silver crest and golden eye. 

That welcomes every changing hour, 

And weathers every sky. 4 

The prouder beauties of the field 

In gay but quick succession shine. 

Race after race their honours yield, 

They flourish and decline. 8 

But this small flower, to Nature dear. 
While moons and stars their courses run, 
Wreathes the whole circle of the year. 
Companion of the sun. 1 2 

It smiles upon the lap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its charms. 

Lights pale October on his way, 

And twines December's arms. 16 

The purple heath and golden broom 

On moory mountains catch the gale. 

O'er lawns the lily sheds perfume, 

The violet in the vale. 20 
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But this bold floweret climbs the hill, 

Hides in the forest, haunts the glen, 

Plays on the margin of the rill, 

Peeps round the fox's den. 24 

Within the garden's cultured round 

It shares the sweet carnation's bed ; 

And blooms on consecrated ground 

In honour of the dead. 28 

The lambkin crops its crimson gem, 

The wild-bee murmurs on its breast, 

The blue-fly bends its pensile stem. 

Light o'er the sky-lark's nest. 32 

On waste and woodland, rock and pkih, 
Its humble buds unheeded rise : 
The Rose has but a summer-reign. 
The DAISY never dies. 36 

J. Montgomery. 



ADDRESS TO THE CUCKOO. 

Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove ! 

Thou messenger of Spring I 
Now heaven repairs thy rural seat, 

And woods thy welcome sing. 4 

What time the daisy decks the green, 

Thy certain voice we hear ; 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 

Or mark the rolling year ? 8 

Delightful visitant ! with thee 

I hail the time of flowers. 
And hear the sound of music sweet 

From birds among the bowers. 1 2 
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The schoolboy, wandering through the wood 

To pluck the primrose gay, 
Starts, the new voice of Spring to hear, 

And imitates thy lay. i6 

What time the pea puts on the bloom, 

Thou fliest the vocal vale, 
An annual guest in other lands, 

Another Spring to hail. 20 

Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green, 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song. 

No winter in thy year ! 24 

Oh ! could I fly, I'd fly with thee! 

We'd make, with joyful wing, 
Our annual visit o'er tiie globe, 

Companions of the Spring. 28 

J. Logan. 



TRUST IN GOD, AND DO THE RIGHT. 

Courage, brother, do not ^tumble, 
Though thy path be dark as night ; 

There's a star to guide the humble : — 

<* Trust in God, and do the right 1 " 4 

Let the road be rough and dreary, 

And its end far out of sight. 
Foot it bravely ! strong or weary, 

" Trust in God, and do the right 1" 8 

Perish " policy " and cunning 1 

Perish all that fears the light I 
Whether losing, whether winning, 

" Trust in God, and do the right 1" 12 
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Trust no party, sect, or faction ; 

Trust no " leaders " in the fight, 
But in every word and action 

*' Trust in God, and do the right ! »• i6 

Trust no lovely forms of passion : 
Fiends may look like angels bright. 

Trust no custom, " school," or fashion. — 
** Trust in God, and do the right ! " 20 

Simple rule and safest guiding. 
Inward peace and inward might. 

Star upon our path abiding — 

*' Trust in God, and do the right ! " 24 

Some will hate thee, some will love thee; 

Some will flatter, some will slight ; 
Cease from man, and look above thee — 

« Trust in God, and do the right ! " 28 

Norman Macleod. 



THE LITTLE MARINER. 

Ay, sitting on your happy hearths, beside your mother's 

knee. 
How should you know the miseries and dangers of the 

sea? 
My father was a mariner, and from my earliest years 
I can remember, night and day, my mother's prayers 

and tears. 

I can remember how she sighed when blew the stormy 

gale; 
And how for days she stood to watch the long-expected 

sail: 
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Hers was a silent, patient grief; but fears and long 

delay, 
And wakeful nights and anxious days, were wearing her 

away. 

And when the gusty winds were loud and autumn 

leaves were red, 
I watched, with heavy heart, beside my mother's dying 

bed: 10 

Just when her voice was feeblest, the neighbours came 

to say. 
The ship was hailed an hour before, and then was in 

the bay. 

Alas ! too late the ship returned — too late her life to 

save; 
My father closed her dying eyes, and laid her in the 

grave. 
He was a man of ardent hopes, who never knew 

dismay ; 
And, spite of grief, the winter-time wore cheerfully 

away. 

He had crossed the equinoctial line full seven times or 

more; 
And, sailing northward, had been wrecked on icy 

Labrador. 
He knew the Spice Isles, every one, where the clove 

and nutmeg grow. 
And the aloe towers, a stately tree, with clustering bells 

of snow. 20 

He had gone the length of Hindustan, down Ganges' 

holy flood ; 
Through Persia, where the peacock broods, a wild bird 

of the wood ; 
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And, in the forests of the West, had seen the red deer 

chased, 
And dwelt beneath the piny woods, a hunter of the 

waste. 

Oh ! pleasant were the tales he told of lands so strange 

and new ; 
And in my ignorance I vowed I'd be a sailor too : 
My father heard my vow with joy ; so in the early 

May 
We went on board a merchantman, bound for 

Honduras Bay. 

Right merrily, right merrily, we sailed before the 
wind, 

With a briskly heaving sea before, and the landsman's 
cheer behind. 30 

There was joy for me in every league, delight on every 
strand. 

And I sat for days on the high foretop, on the long look- 
out for land. 

There was joy for me in the nightly watch, on the 

burning tropic seas. 
To mark the waves, like living fires, leap up to the 

freshening breeze. 
Right merrily, right merrily, our gallant ship went 

free, 
Until we neared the rocky shoals within the Western 

Sea. 

Yet still none thought of danger near, till in the silent 

night 
The helmsman gave the dreadful word of ** Breakers to 

the right!" 
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The moment that his voice was heard, was felt the 

awful shock ; 
The ship sprang forward with a bound, and struck upon 

a rock. 40 

" All hands aloft ! " our captain cried : in terror and 

dismay 
They threw the cargo overboard, and cut the masts 

away : 
*Twas all in vain, 'twas all in vain ; the sea rushed o'er 

the deck, 
And, shattered with the beating surf, down went the 

parting wreck. 

The moment that the wreck went down my father seized 

me fast, 
And leaping 'mid the thundering waves, seized on the 

broken mast, 
I know not how he bore me up, my senses seemed to 

swim, 
A shuddering horror chilled my brain, and stiffened 

every limb. 

What next I knew, was how at morn, on a bleak, barren 

shore. 
Out of a hundred mariners, were living only four. 50 
I looked around, like one who wakes from dreams of 

fierce alarm, 
And round my body still I felt, firm locked, my father's 

arm. 

And with a rigid, dying grasp, he closely held me 

fast. 
Even as he held me when he seized^at midnight, on the 

mast 
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With humble hearts and streaming eyes> down knelt the 

little band, 
Praying Him who had preserved their lives to lend His 

guiding hand. 

And day by day, though burning thirst and pining 
hunger came, 

His mercy, through our misery, preserved each droop- 
ing frame : 

And after months of weary woe, sickness, and travel 
sore. 

He sent the blessed English ship that took us from that 
shore. 60 

And now, without a home or friend, I wander far and 

near, 
And tell my miserable tale to all who lend an ear. 
Thus sitting by your happy hearths, beside your 

mother's knee. 
How should you know the miseries and dangers of the 

sea? 

Mary Howitt. 



CARACTACUS. 

Before proud Rome's imperial throne 

In mind's unconquered mood, 
As if the triumph were his own, 

The dauntless captive stood. 
None, to have seen his free-bom air, 
Had fancied him a captive there. 

Though, through the crowded streets of Rome, 

With slow and stately tread, 
Far from his own loved island home. 

That day in triumph led — 
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Unbowed his head, unbent his knee, 
Undimmed his eye, his aspect free. 12 

A free and fearless glance he cast 

On temple, arch, and tower, 
By which the long procession passed 

Of Rome's victorious power ; 
And somewhat of a scornful smile 
XJpcurled his haughty lip the while. 18 

And now he stood, with brow serene, 

Where slaves might prostrate fall, 
Bearing a Briton's manly mien 

In Caesar's palace hall ; 
Claiming, with kindled brow and cheek 
The liberty, even there, to speak. 24 

Nor could Rome's haughty lord withstand 

The claim that look preferred, 
But motioned, with uplifted hand. 

The suppliant should be heard — 
If he indeed a suppliant were 
Whose glance demanded audience there. 30 

Deep stillness fell on all the crowd, 

From Claudius^ on his throne 
Down to the meanest slave that bowed 

At his imperial throne | 
Silent his fellow-captives' grief, 
As fearless spoke the Island Chief: — 36 

" Think not, thou eagle Lord of Rome, 

And master of the world, 
Though victory's banner o'er thy dome 

In triumph be unfurled, 
I would address thee as thy slave. 
But as the bold should greet the brave t 42 

' The Emperor Clatidius. 
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" I might, perchance, could I have deigned 

To hold a vassal's throne, 
E'en now in Britain's isle have reigned 

A king in name alone, 
Yet holding, as thy meek ally, 
A monarch's mimic pageantry. 48 

"Then through Rome's crowded streets to-day 

I might have rode with thee, 
Not in a captive's base array, 

But fetterless and free — 
If freedom he could hope to find, 
Whose bondage is of heart and mind. 54 

" But canst thou marvel that, free bom, 

With heart and soul unquelled. 
Throne, crown, and sceptre I should scorn, 

By thy permission held ? 
Or that I should retain my right 
Till wrested by a conqueror's might ? 60 

" Rome, with her palaces and towers. 

By us unwished, unreft 
Her homely huts and woodland bowers 

To Britain might have left ; 
Worthless to you their wealth must be. 
But dear to us, for they were free I 66 

"I might have bowed before, but where 

Had been thy triumph now ? 
To my resolve no yoke to bear 

Thou ow'st thy laurelled brow ; 
Inglorious victory had been thine, 
And more inglorious bondage mine. 72 
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" Now I have spoken, do thy will ; 

Be life or death my lot. 
Since Britain's throne no more I fill, 

To me it matters not. 
My fame is clear ; but on my fate 
Thy glory or thy shame must wait." 78 

He ceased : from all around upsprung 

A murmur of applause ; 
For well had truth and freedom's tongue 

Maintained their holy cause. 
The conqueror was the captive then ; — 
He bade the slave be free again ! 84 

B. Barton. 



DAYBREAK. 

See the day begins to break, 

And the light shoots like a streak 

Of subtle fire ; the wind blows cold 

While the morning doth unfold ; 

Now the birds begin to rouse, 5 

And the squirrel from the boughs 

Leaps, to get him nuts and fruit ; 

The early lark, that erst was mute, 

Carols to the rising day 

Many a note and many a lay. 10 

Unfolding the Flocks. 

Shepherds, rise, and shake off sleep — 
See the blushing morn doth peep 
Through the windows, while the sun 
To the mountain-tops is run. 
Gilding all the vales below 15 

I 
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With his rising flames, which grow 

Greater by his climbing stiD.— 

Up ! ye lazy swains ! and fill 

Bag and bottle for the field ; 

Clasp your cloaks fast, lest they yield 20 

To the bitter north-east wind. 

Call the maidens up, and find 

Who lies longest, that she may 

Be chidden for untimed delay. 

Feed your faithful dogs, and pray 25 

Heaven to keep you fi-om decay ; 

So unfold, and then away. 

J. Fletcher. 



THE LINNET. 

Unhappy and unblest the man 

Whom mercy never charmed, 

Whose heart, insensible and hard, 

No pity ever warmed. 4 

Behold a little linnet there. 

Laid lifeless on the green ! 

Fled is the smoothness of her plume, 

And fled her sprightly mien. 8 

It was but yesterday she sat 

Upon a thistle's top. 

And eyed her family pecking round 

Their support and their hope — 12 

Each look, and ev'ry chirp betrayed 

A mother's fond delight ; 

To see them all so fiiUy fledged, 

And capable of flight. 16 
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Close in the middle of a bush, 

With prickles thick beset, 

She brought them forth ; no savage boy 

The wily nest could get. 20 

Full twenty days, with careful bill. 

Their gaping mouths she fed : 

Till ripe they left their hair-lined home. 

Slow flitting as she led 24 

Joyful they flapped their new-grown wings, 

But happy for them all ! 

Had they but kept their native bush, 

Nor seen a mother fall. 28 

Blithesome she sat, and sweetly sang, 

Nor dreamed of danger near : 

How could she, conscious of no ill? 

The guilty only fear, 32 

Trained by a rough, unfeeling sire 

To cruelty and pride. 

An infant ruffian passing by 

The harmless bird espied, 36 

Concealed behind an hawthorn hedge 

He took his deadly aim ; 

Thick, thick the feathers floated round, 

And fluttering down she came. 40 

Full fast her fearful younglings fly 

Into a neighbouring shade ; 

Where low they cow'r' disconsolate 

And moiun a mother dead. 44 

* Cow'r— cower. 
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Pensive they sit, with hunger pined, 
Nor dare desert the spray; 
Nor know they how to gather food, 
No mother leads the way. 48 

J. Graeme. 



THE PRIEST AND THE MULBERRY- 
TREE. 

Did you hear of the curate who mounted his mare, 

And merrily trotted along to the fair ? 

Of creature more tractable none ever heard, 

In the height of her speed she would stop at a word ; 

But again with a word, when the curate said. Hey, 

She put forth her mettle and gallopped away. 6 

As near to the gates of the city he rode. 

While the sun of September all brilliantly glowed, 

The good priest discovered with eyes of desire, 

A mulberry-tree in a hedge of wild briar; 

On boughs long and lofty, in many a green shoot. 

Hung large, black, and glossy, the beautiful fruit. 1 2 

The curate was hungry and thirsty to boot ; 

He shrunk from the thorns, though he long*d for the 

fruit; 
With a word he arrested his courser's keen speed. 
And he stood up erect on the back of his steed ; 
On the saddle he stood while the creature stood still, 
And he gathered the fruit till he took his good fill. i8 

" Sure never," he thought, " was a creature so rare. 
So docile, so true, as my excellent mare ; 
Lo, here now I stand," and he gazed all around, 
" As safe and as steady as if on the ground ; 
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Yet how had it been, if some traveller this way, 
Had, dreaming no mischief, but chanced to cry, 
Hey?" 24 

He stood with his head in the mulberry-tree. 
And he spoke out aloud in his fond reverie ; 
At the sound of the word the good mare made a push, 
And down went the priest in the wild-briar bush. 
He remembered too late, on his thorny green bed, [30 
Much that well may be thought cannot wisely be said. 

T. L. Peacock. 



MY GOOD RIGHT HAND. 

I FELL into grief, and began to complain ; 
I looked for a friend, but I sought him in vain ; 
Companions were shy, and acquaintance were cold, 
They gave me good counsel, but dreaded their gold. 
" Let them go," I exclaimed : " IVe a friend at my 

.side. 
To lift me, and aid me, whatever betide. 
To trust to the world is to build on the sand : — 
1*11 trust but in Heaven and my good Right Hand. 8 

My courage revived, in my fortune's despite, 
And my hand was as strong as my spirit was light ; 
It raised me from sorrow, it saved me from pain : 
It fed me, and clad me, again and again. 
The friends who had left me came back every one. 
And darkest advisers looked bright as the sun ; 
I need them no more, as they all understand, — 
I thank thee, I trust thee, my good Right Hand 1 16 

' C. Mackay.^ 

* By permission of F; Warne and Co., Publishers. 
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THE COUNTRY FELLOWS AND THE ASS. 

A COUNTRY fellow and his son, they tell 

In modem fables, had an ass to sell : 

For this intent, they turned it out to play. 

And fed so well, that by the destined day. 

They brought the creature into sleek repair. 

And drove it gently to a neighbouring fair. 6 

As they were jogging on, a rural class 

Was heard to say, "Look ! look there, at that ass ! 

And those two blockheads trudging on each side, 

They have not, either of 'em, sense to ride ; 

Asses all three ! " And thus the country folks 

On man and boy began to cut their jokes. X2 

Th' old fellow minded nothing that they said, 

But every word stuck in the young one's head ; 

And thus began their comment thereupon : 

" Ne'er heed 'em, lad." " Nay, father, do get on.*' 

" Not I, indeed." "Why then let me, I pray." 

"Well do; and see what prating tongues wiU say." i8 

The boy was mounted ; and they had not got 

Much further on, before another knot, 

Just as the ass was pacing by, pad, pad, 

Cried, " Oh ! that lazy booby of a lad ! 

How unconcernedly the gaping brute 

Lets the poor aged fellow walk afoot." 24 

Down came the son on hearing this account, 

And begged and prayed, and made his father mount : 

Till a third party on a further stretch, 

" See, see I " exclaimed, " that old hard-hearted wretch; 

How like a justice there he sits, or squire, 

While the poor lad keeps wading through the mire." 30 
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" Stop," cried the lad, still further vexed in mind, 

" Stop, father, stop ; let me get on behind." 

This done, they thought they certainly should please, 

Escape reproaches, and be both at ease ; 

For, having tried each practicable way, • 

What could be left for jokers now to say? 36 

Still disappointed by succeeding tone, 

" Hark ye, you fellows I Is that ass your own ? 

Get off, for shame ! or one of you at least. 

You both deserve to cany the poor beast ; 

Ready to drop down dead upon the road, 

With such an huge unconscionable load." 42 

On this they both dismounted ; and, some say. 

Contrived to carry, like a truss of hay. 

The ass between them. Prints, they add, are seen 

With man and lad, and slinging ass between : 

Others omit that fancy in the print. 

As overstraining an ingenious hint 48 

The copy that we follow says; the man 
Gave the ass the stick and took to his first plan ; 
Walked to the fair, and sold him ; got his price, 
And gave his son this pertinent advice, 
" Let talkers talk, stick thou to what is best, 
To think of pleasing all — is all a jest." 54 

J. Byrom. 



TC/BAZ CAIN. 
I. 

Old Tubal Cain was a man of might 
In the days when Earth was young ; 

By the fierce red light of his furnace bright 
The strokes of his hammer rung ; 
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And he lifted high his brawny hand 

On the iron glowing clear, 6 

Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers, 

As he fashioned the sword and spear. 
And he sang — " Hurra for my handiwork 1 

Hurra for the spear and sword ! 
Hurra for the hand that shall wield them well. 

For he shall be king and lord ! " 12 

II. 
To Tubal Cain came many a one, 

As he wrought by his roaring fire, 
.And each one prayed for a strong steel blade 

As the crown of his desire : 
And he made them weapons sharp and strong, 

Till they shouted loud for glee, 18 

And gave him gifts of pearl and gold, 

And spoils of the forest free. 
And they sang — " Hurra for Tubal Cain, 

Who hath given us strength anew I 
Hurra for the smith, hurra for the fire. 

And hurra for the metal true ! " 24 

III. 
But a sudden change came o'er his heart 

Ere the setting of the sun. 
And Tubal Cain was filled with pain 

For the evil he had done ; 
He saw that men, with rage and hate, 

Made war upon their kind, 30 

That the land was red with the blood they shed 

In their lust for carnage blind. 
And he said — " Alas ! that ever I made, 

Or that skill of mine should plan. 
The spear and the sword for men whose joy 

Is to slay their fellow man." 36 
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IV. 

And for many a day old Tubal Cain 

Sat brooding o'er his woe ; 
And his hand forebore to smite the ore, 

And his furnace smouldered low. 
But he rose at last with a cheerful face, 

And a bright courageous eye, 42 

And bared his strong right arm for work, 

While the quick flames mounted high. 
And he sang — " Hurra for my handicraft ! '* 

And the red sparks lit the air ; 
** Not alone for the blade was the bright steel made;" 

And he fashioned the first ploughshare. 48 

V. 

And men, taught wisdom from the past, 

In friendship joined their hands. 
Hung the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall, 

And ploughed the willing lands ; 
And sang — " Hurra for Tubal Cain ! 

Our staunch good friend is he ; 54 

And for the ploughshare and the plough 

To him our praise shall be. 
But while oppression lifts its head, 

Or a tyrant would be lord, 
Though we may thank him for the plough. 
We'll not forget the sword ! " 60 

C. Mackay.* 

TIfE BLIND GIRnS LAMENT. 

It is not that I cannot see 

The birds and flowers of spring ; 

'Tis not that beauty seems to me 

A dreamy, unknown thing ; 4 

* By permission of F. Wame and Co., Publishers. 
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It is not that I cannot mark 

The blue and star-set sky*, 
Nor ocean's foam, nor mountain's peak, — 

That thus I weep and sigh. 8 

My little brother leads me forth 

To where the violets grow ; 
His gentle, light, yet careftd step 

And tiny hand I know 12 

My mother's voice is soft and sweet. 

Like music on my ear ; 
The very atmosphere seems love 

When these to me are near. 16 

They tell me that the birds, whose notes 

Fall full upon mine ear. 
Are not all beautiful to sighl^ 

Though sweet their songs to hear. 20 

They tell me that the gayest flowers 

Which sunshine ever brings 
Are not the ones I know so well, 

But strange and scentless things. 24 

My father twines his arms around, 

And draws me to his breast, 
To kiss the poor, blind, helpless girl 

He says he loves the best. 28 

'Tis then I ponder unknown things, — 

It may be, weep or sigh, — 
And think how glorious it must be 

To meet affection's eye. 32 

Unknown. 
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THE DEW-DROP AND THE STREAM. 

The brakes with golden flowers were crowned, 

And melody was heard around ; 

When, near the scene, a dew-drop shed 

Its lustre on a violet's head, 

And trembling to the breeze it hung ! 

The streamlet, as it rolled along, 

The beauty of the morn confessed, 

And thus the sparkling pearl addressed : 8 

" Sure, little drop, rejoice we may, 

For all is beautiful and gay : 

Creation wears her emerald dress, 

And smiles in all her loveliness. 

And with delight and pride I see 

That little flower bedewed by thee : 

Thy lustre with a gem might vie. 

Whilst trembling in its purple eye." i6 

" Ay, you may well rejoice, 'tis true," 

Replied the radiant drop of dew ; 

You will, no doubt, as on you move, 

To flocks and herds a blessing prove : 

But when the sun ascends on high. 

Its beam will draw me towards the sky ; 

And I must own my little power ; 

I've but refreshed a humble flower." 24 

" Hold ! " cried the stream, " nor thus repine ; 
For well 'tis known a Power divine. 
Subservient to His will supreme. 
Has made the dew-drop and the stream. 
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Though small thou art, (I that allow,) 

No mark of Heaven's contempt art thou : 

Thou hast refreshed a humble flower, 

And done according to thy power." 32 

All things that are, both great and small, 
One glorious Author formed them all : 
This thought may all repining quell ; 
What serves His purpose, serves Him well. 36 

Unknown. 



THE THUNDER-STORM, 

Deep, fiery clouds o'ercast the sky, 

Dead stillness reigns in air ; 
There is not e'en a breeze, on high 

The gossamer to bear. 4 

The woods are hushed, the waves at rest, 

The lake is dark and still, 
Reflecting oh its shadowy breast 

Each form of rock and hill. 8 

The lime-leaf waves not in the grove. 

The rose-tree in the bower; 
The birds have ceased their songs of love. 

Awed by the threatening hour. 1 2 

'Tis noon ; — yet nature's calm profound 

Seems as at midnight deep : 
But hark I what peal of awful sound 

Breaks on creation's sleep ? 16 

The thunder-burst ! — ^its rolling might 

Seems the firm hills to shake ; 
And in terrific splendour bright 

The gathered lightnings break. 20 
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Yet fear not, shrink not thou, my child 1 

Though by the bolt's descent 
Were the tall cliffs in ruins piled, 

And the wide forests rent 24 

Doth not thy God behold thee still, 

With all-surveying eye ? 
Doth not his power all nature fill. 

Around, beneath, on high? 28 

Know hadst thou eagle-pinions free. 

To track the realms of air, 
Thou couldst not reach a spot, where He 

Would not be with thee there ! 32 

In the wide city's peopled towers. 

On the vast ocean's plains, 
Midst the deep woodland's loneliest bowers. 

Alike the Almighty reigns ! 36 

F. Hemans. 



KING CANUTE. 

Upon his royal throne he sat, 

In a monarch's thoughtful mood ; 
Attendants on his regal state 

His servile courtiers stood. 
And strove with flatteries false and vain 

To win his smile, his favour gain. 6 

They told him e'en the mighty deep 

His kingly sway confessed; 
That he could bid its billows leap. 

Or still its stormy breast I 
He smiled contemptuously and cried, 
" Be then, my boasted empire tried ! " 12 
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Down to the ocean's sounding shore 

The proud procession came, 
To see its billows' wild uproar 

King Canute's power proclaim. 
Or, at his high and dread command. 
In gentle murmurs kiss the strand. i8 

Not so thought he, their noble king, 

As his course he seaward sped, — 
And each base slave, like a guilty thing, 

Hung down his conscious head : 
He knew the ocean's Lord on high ; 
They knew he scorned their senseless lie. 24 

His throne was placed by ocean's side, 

He raised his sceptre there, 
And bade, with tones of kingly pride. 

The waves their strife forbear ; 
And, while he spoke his royal will, 
All but the winds and waves were stilL 30 

Louder the stormy blast swept by, 

In scorn of his idle word ; 
The briny deep its waves tossed high, 

By his mandate undeterred, 
And threatened in its angry play 
To sweep both king and court away. 36 

The monarch, with upbraiding look, 

Turned to the courtly ring ; 
But none the kindling eye could brook 

Even of his earthly king : 
For in that wrathful glance they see 
A mightier Monarch wronged than he ! 42 
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Canute ! thy regal race is run ; 

Thy name had passed away, 
But for the meed this tale hath won, 

Which never shall decay : 
Its meek, unperishing renown 
Outlasts thy sceptre and thy crown. 48 

B. Barton. 



RATN IN SUMMER. 

How beautiful is the rain 1 

After the dust and the heat. 

In the broad and fiery street. 

In the narrow lane. 

How beautiful is the rain. 5 

How it clatters along the roofs, 

Like the tramp of hoofs ! 

How it gushes and struggles out 

From the throat of the overflowing spout ! 

Across the window-pane 10 

It pours and pours ; 

And swift and wide. 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a river down the gutter roars 

The rain, the welcome rain I 15 

The sick man from his chamber looks 

At the twisted brooks ; 

He can feel the cool 

Breath of each little pool ; 

His fevered brain 20 

Grows calm again, 

And he breathes a blessing on the rain. 
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From the neighbouring school 

Come the boys, 

With more than their wonted noise 25 

And commotion ; 

And down the wet streets 

Sail their mimic fleets, 

Till the treacherous pool 

Engulfs them in its whirling 30 

And turbulent ocean. 

In the country on every side, 

Where far and wide, 

Like a leopard's tawny and spotted hide 

Stretches the plain, 35 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 

How welcome is the rain 1 

In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand ; 

Lifting the yoke-encumbered head, 40 

With their dilated nostrils spread, 

They silently inhale 

The clover-scented gale. 

And the vapours that arise 

From the well-watered and smoking soil. 45 

For this rest in the furrow after toil 

Their large and lustrous eyes 

Seem to thank the Lord, 

More than man's spoken word. 

Near at hand, 50 

From under the sheltering trees, 

The farmer sees 

His pastures and his fields of grain. 

As they bend their tops 

To the numberless beating drops 55 
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Of the incessant rain. 
He counts it as no sin 
That he sees therein 
Only his own thrift and gain. 

H. W. Longfellow. 



ATA FUNERAL. 

** Earth to earth, and dust to dust ! " 

Here the evil and the jusl^ 

Here the youthful and the old, 

Here the fearful and the bold, 

Here the matron and the maid, 

In one silent bed are laid ; 

Here the vassal and the king 

Side by side lie withering 

Here the. sword and sceptre rust— 

" Earth to earth, and dust to dust ! " lo 

Age on age shall roll along, 
O'er this pale and mighty throng; 
Those that wept ihem, those that weep, 
All shall with these sleepers sleep ; 
Brothers, sisters, of the worm. 
Summer's sun, or winter's storm. 
Song of peace, or battle's roar. 
Ne'er shall break their slumbers more : 
Death shall keep his sullen trust — 
" Earth to earth, and dust to dust ! " 20 

Croly. 
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THE KING OF THE CROCODILES. 

" Now, woman, why without your veil ? 

And wherefore do you look so pale ? 

And, woman, why do you groan so sadly. 

And wherefore beat your bosom madly ?" 4 

" Oh, I have lost my darling boy, 

In whom my soul had all its joy ; 

And I for sorrow have torn my veil, 

And sorrow hath made my very heart pale. 8 

** Oh, I have lost my darling child, 

And that's the loss that makes me wild ; 

He stooped by the river down to drink, 

And there was a Crocodile by the brink. 12 

" He did not venture in to swim. 

He only stooped to drink at the brim ; 

But under the reeds the Crocodile lay. 

And struck with his tail and swept him away. 16 

" Now take me in your boat, I pray, 

For down the river lies my way. 

And me to the Reed Island bring, 

For I will go to the Crocodile King. 20 

" He reigns not now in Crocodilople, 

Proud as the Turk at Constantinople ; 

No ruins of his great city remain ; 

The Island of Reeds is his whole domain. 24 

" Like a dervise there he passes his days. 
Turns up his eyes, and fasts and prays ; 
And being grown pious and meek and mild, 
He now never eats man, woman, or child. 28 
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" The King of the Crocodiles never does wrongs 

He has no tail so stiff and strong. 

He has no tail to strike and slay, 

But he has ears to hear what I say. 32 

** And to the King I will complain 

How my poor child was wickedly slain ; 

The King of the Crocodiles he is good, 

And I shall have the murderer's blood." 36 

The man replied, *'No, woman, no ; 

To the Island of Reeds I will not go; 

I would not for any wordly thing 

See the face of the Crocodile King," 40 

" Then lend me now your little boat. 

And I will down the river float, 

I tell thee that no worldly thing 

Shall keep me from the Crocodile King. 44 

*' The King of the Crocodiles he is good, 

And therefore will give me blood for blood; 

Being so mighty and so just. 

He can revenge me, he will, and he must." 48 

The woman she leapt into the boat, 

And down the river alone did she float, 

And fast with the stream the boat proceeds. 

And now she is come to the Island of Reeds. 52 

The King of the Crocodiles there was seen ; 

He sat upon the eggs of the Queen, 

And all round, a numerous rout, 

The young Prince Crocodiles crawled about 56 

The woman shook every limb with fear 

As she to the Crocodile King came near, 

For never a man without fear and awe 

The face of his Crocodile Majesty saw 60 
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She fell upon her bended knee, 

And said, " O King, have pity on me, 

For I have lost my darling child. 

And that's the loss that makes me wild. 64 

"A crocodile ate him for his food : 

Now let me have the murderer's blood ; 

Let me have vengeance for my boy, 

The only thing that can give me joy. 68 

** I know that you, sire, never do wrong, 

You have no tail so stiff and strong, 

You have no tail to strike and slay. 

But you have ears to hear what I say." 72 

" You have done well," the king replies. 

And fixed on her his little eyes ; 

" Good woman, yes, you have done right ; 

But you have not described me quite. 76 

*' I have BO tail to strike and slay. 

And I have ears to hear what you say ; 

I have teeth, moreover, as you may see, 

And I will make a meal of thee." 80 

Wicked the word, and bootless the boast. 

As cruel King Crocodile found to his cost, 

And proper reward of t3n-annical might ; 

He show'd his teeth, but he miss'd his bite. 84 

" A meal of me ! " the woman cried. 

Taking wit in her anger, and courage beside ; 

She took him his forelegs and hind between, 

And trundled him off the eggs of the Queen. 88 

To revenge herself then she did not fail : 

He was slow in his motions for want of a tail ; 

But well for the woman was it the while 

That the Queen was gadding abroad in the Nile. 92 
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Two Crocodile Princes, as they play'd on the sand, 
She caught, and grasping them one in each hand, 
Thrust the head of one into the throat of the other, 
And made each Prince Crocodile choke his brother. 96 

And when she had trussed three couple this way, 
She carried them off and hastened away, 
And plying her oars with might and main, 
Crossed the river and got to the shore again. 100 

When the Crocodile Queen came home, she found 
That her eggs were broken and scattered around. 
And that six young princes, darlings all, [104 

Were missing ; for none of them answered her call. 

Then many a not very pleasant thing 

Pass'd between her and the Crocodile King ; 

" Is this your care of the nest ? " cried she ; 

" It comes of your gadding abroad," said he. 108 

The Queen had the better in this dispute, 

And the Crocodile King found it best to be mute ; 

While a terrible peal in his ears she rung, 

For the Queen had a tail as well as a tongue. 113 

In woful patience he let her rail. 
Standing less in fear of her tongue than her tail, 
And knowing that all the words which w«re spoken 
Could not mend one of the eggs that were broken. 116 

The woman, meantime, was very well pleased, 
She had saved her life, and her heart was eased ; 
The justice she asked in vain for her son, 
She had taken herself, and six for one. 1 20 

" Mash-Allah ! " her neighbours exclaimed' in delight. 
She gave them a funeral supper that night, 
Where they all agreed that revenge was sweet, 
And young Prince Crocodiles delicate meat. 124 

R. SOUTHEY. 
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DELAY, 

To-morrow cheats us all. Why dost thou stay 
And leave undone what should be done to-day ? 
Begin — the present minute's in thy power ; 
But still t' adjourn, and wait a fitter hour, 
Is like the clown, who at some river's side, 
Expecting stands, in hopes the running tide 
Will all ere long be past — Fool I not to know 
It still has flowed the same, and will for ever flow. 

J. Hughes. 



THE ANT AND THE CATERPILLAR. 

As an Ant, of his talents excessively vain, 

Was trotting, with consequence, over the plain, 

A worm in his progress remarkably slow, 

Cry'd — " Bless your good worship, wherever you go ; 

I hope your great mightiness won't take it ill, 

I pay my respects with a hearty good will.*' 6 

With a look of contempt and impertinent pride, 

** Begone, you vile reptile," (his antship replied); 

" Go, go, and lament your contemptible fate. 

But first look at me, see my limbs how complete : 

I guide all my motions with freedom and ease, 

Run backward and forward and turn when I please. 1 2 

Of nature (grown weary) you shocking essay, 

I spurn you thus from me — crawl out of my way." 

The reptile insulted, and vext to the soul, 

Crept onwards, and hid himself close in his hole; 

But nature, determined to end his distress 

Soon sent him abroad in a butterfly's dress. 18 
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Ere long the proud ant, as repassing the road 
(Fatigued from the harvest, and tugging his load) 
The beau on a violet bank he beheld, 
Whose vesture in glory a monarch's excelled ; 
His plumage expanded, 'twas rare to behold 
So lovely a mixture of purple and gold. 24 

The ant quite amazed at a figure so gay. 
Bowed low with respect and was trudging away. 
"Stop, friend," says the butterfly, "don't be surprised, 
I once was the reptile you spumed and despised, 
But now I can mount, in the sunbeams I play, 
AVhile you must, for ever, drudge on in your way." 30 

John Cunningham. 



THE DOG AT HIS MASTERS GRA VE. 

*^He will not come^ said the gentle child, 

And she patted the poor dog's head. 
And she pleasantly called him and fondly smiled; 
But he heeded her not in his anguish wild. 

Nor arose from his lowly bed. 5 

'Twas his master's grave where he chose to rest — 

He guarded it night and day ; 
The love that glowed in his grateful breast. 
For the friend who had fed, controlled, caressed, 

Might never fade away. 10 

And when the long grass rustled near, 

Beneath some hasting tread. 
He started up with a quivering ear. 
For he thought 'twas the step of his master dear. 

Returning from the dead. 15 
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But sometiines when' a stoim drew nigbi 

And the clouds were dark and fleet^. 
He tore the turf with a mournful cry. 
As if he would force his waj^ or die, 

To his much-loved master's fbet. 2q 

So there through the summer's heat he lay, 

Till autumn nights grew bleak, 
Till his eye grew dim with his hope's decay. 
And he pined, and pined> and wasted away,, 

A skeleton gaunt and weak. 25 

And oft the pitying children brought. 

Their oflferings of meat and bread, 
And to coax him away to their homes they sought ; 
But his buried master he ne'er forgot, 

Nor strayed from his lonely bed. 30 

Cold winter came with an angry sway, 

And the snow lay deep and sore ; 
Then his moaning grew fainter day by day, 
Till close where the broken tombstone lay. 

He fell, to rise no more; 35 

Mrs. Sigourney. 



NAPOLEON AND THE SAILOR. 
A True Story, 

Napoleon's banners at Boulogne 
Armed in our island every freeman,, 

His navy chanced to capture one 
Poor British seaman. 
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They suffered him— I know not how — 
Unprisoned on the shoce to roam ; 

And aye was bent his longing brow 

On England's home. 8 

His eye, methinks, pursued the flight 

Of birds to Britain half-way over ; 
With envy they could reach tiie white 

Dear cliffs of Dover. 1 2 

A stormy midnight watch, he thou^t 

Than this sojourn would have been dearer, 

If but the storm his vessel brought 
To England nearer. 16 

At lastj when care had banished sleep. 
He saw one mQrmng'--dreaming — doting, 

An empty hogshead from the deep 

Come shoreward floating ; 20 

He hid it in a cave, and wrou^t 
The livelong d&y laborious ; lurking 

Until he launched a tiny boat 

By mighty working. 24 

Heaven help us ! 'twas a thing beyond 
Description wretched: such a wherry 

Perhaps ne!er ventured on a pond, 

Or crossed a ferry. . 28 

For ploughing in the salt sea-field, 

It would have made the boldest shudder \ 

Untarred, uncompassed, and unkeeled, 

No sail — no rudder. 32 

From neighbouring woods he interlaced 
His sorry skiff with wattled willows ; 

And thus equipped he would have passed 
The foaming billows — 36 
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But Frenchmen caught him on the beach| 

His little Argo* sorely jeering; 
Till tidings of him chanced to reach 

Napoleon's hearing. 40 

With folded arms Napoleon stood, 
Serene alike in peace and danger ; 

And in his wonted attitude. 

Addressed the stranger : — 44 

*' Rash man that wouldst yon channel pass 
On twigs and staves so rudely fashioned ; 

Thy heart with some sweet British lass 

Must be impassioned." 48 

" I have no sweetheart," said the lad ; 

"But — absent long from one another — 
Great was the longing that I had 

To see my mother." 52 

" And so thou shalt," Napoleon said, 
" Ye've both my favour fairly won ; 

A noble mother must have bred 

So brave a son." 56 

He gave the tar a piece of gold, 
And with a flag of truce commanded 

He should be shipp'd to England Old, 

And safely landed. 60 

Our sailor oft could scantly shift 
To find a dinner plain and hearty : 

But never changed the coin and gift 
Of Bonaparte. 64 

T. Campbell. 

1 Arffo^ ship : after the name of Argo, given by the Greeks to 
their first ship. 
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HOW KING HENRY THE FIRSTS 
CHILDREN WERE DROWNED AS 
THEY CAME FROM FRANCE. 

After our royal king 

Had foird his foes in France, 
And spent the pleasant spring 

His honour to advance ; 4 

Into fair England he returned 

With fame and victory ; 
That time the subjects of this land 

Received him joyfully. , 8 

But at his home return 

His children left he still 
In France, for to sojourn 

To purchase leamfed skill : 1 2 

Duke William, with his brother dear^ 

Lord Richard was his name, 
Which was the earl of Chester then. 

And thirsted after fame ; 16 

The king's fair daughter eke, 

The lady Mary bright, 
With divers noble peers. 

And many a hardy knight : 20 

All these were left together there 

In pleasures and delight, 
When that our king to England came. 

After the bloody fight. 24 
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But when fair Flora had 

Drawn forth her treasure dry, 
That winter cold and sad 

With hoary head drew nigh ; 28 

Those princes all, with one consent, 

Prepared all things meet, 
To pass the seas for fair England, 

Whose sight to them was sweet 32 

To England let ub hie, 

Thus every one did say, 
For Christmas draweth nigh ; 

No longer let us stay, 36 

But spend the Christmas-time 

Within our father's court. 
Where lady Pleasure doth attend. 

With many a princely sport. 40 

To sea those princes went. 

Full fill'd with mirth and joy': 
But this their meniment 

Did turn to dear annoy. 44 

The sailors and the shipmen all. 

Through foul excess of wine, 
Were so disguised that on the sea 

They show'd themselves like swine ; 48 

The stern no man could guide, 

The master sleeping lay, 
The sailors all beside 

Went reeling every way, 5 2 

So that the ship at random rode 

Upon the foaming flood, 
Whereby in peril of their lives 

The princes always stood : 56 
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Which made di^tilliii^ teais 

From their fair eyes to fall ; 
Their hearts were fUrd with fears, 

No help they had at all : 60 

They wish'd themselves upon the land 

A thousand times and more, 
And at the last they came in sight 

Of England^s pleasant shore. 64 

Then every one began 

To turn their sighs to smiles; 
Their colour pale and wan, 

A cheerful look exiles : 68 

The princely lords most lovingly 

Their ladies did embmce ; 
" For now in England shall we be " 

(Quoth they) " in little space. 72 

" Take comfort then," they said, 

" Behold the land at last ; 
Then be no more dismayed. 

The worst is gone and past." 76 

But while they did this joyful Tiope 

With comfort entertain, 
The goodly ship upon a rock 

In sunder burst in. twain. 80 

With that a grievous shriek 

Among them there was made. 
And every one did seek 

On something to be stay'd : 84 

But all in vain such help they sought.; 

The ship so soon did sink, 
That in the sea they were constrain'd 

To take their latest drink. &S 
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There might you see the lords 

And ladies for to lie 
Amidst the salt sea foam, 

With many a grievous cry ; 92 

Still labouring for life's defence 

With stretched arms abroad, 
And lifting up their lily hands, 

For help with one accord. 96 

But as good fortune would, 

The sweet young duke did get 
Into the cock-boat^ then, 

Where safely he did sit : 100 

But when he heard his sister cry. 

The king's fair daughter dear. 
He tuiu'd his boat to take her in. 

Whose death did draw so near : 104 

But while he strove to take 

His sweet young sister in. 
The rest such shift did make 

In sea as they did swim. 108 

That to the boat a number got, 

So many, as at the last 
The boat, and all that were therem, 

Were drown'd and over-cast : 112 

Of lords and gentlemen, 

And ladies fair of face, 
Not one escaped then. 

Which was a heavy case. 116 

» Ship's boat. 
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Threescore and ten were drown'd in all, 

And none escapM death, 
But one poor butcher which had swum 

Himself quite out of breath. 1 20 

This was most heavy news 

Unto our comely king, 
Who did all mirth refuse, 

This word when they did bring : 124 

For by this means no child he had 

His kingdom to succeed. 
Whereby his sister's son was king, 

As you shall plainly read. 128 

Old Ballad. 



A NAME IN THE SAND. 

Alone I walked the ocean-strand ; 
A pearly shell was in my hand ; 
I stooped, and wrote upon the sand 

My name — the year — the day. 
As onward from the spot I passed, 
One lingering look behind I cast : 
A wave came rolling high and fast, 

And washed my lines away. 8 

And so, methought, 'twill shortly be 
With every mark on earth from me ; 
A wave of dark oblivion's sea 

Will sweep across the place, 
Where I have trod the sandy shore 
Of time, and been to be no more. 
Of me — my day— the name I bore, 

To leave nor track, nor trace. 16 
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And yet with Him who counts the sands. 
And holds the waters in His hands, 
I know a lasting record stands, 

Inscribed against my name, 
Of all this mortal part hath wrought ; 
Of all this thinking soul has thought ; 
And from these fleeting moments caughc 

For glory, or for shame. 24 

H. Gould. 



BRUCE AND THE SPIDER. 

For Scotland's and for freedom's right. 

The Bruce his part had played, 
In five successive fields of fight 

Been conquered and dismayed ; 
Once more against the English host 
His band he led, and once more lost 

The meed for which he fought ; 
And now from battle, faint and worn, 
The homeless fugitive forlorn 

A hut's lone shelter sought. 10 

And cheerless was that resting-place 

For him who claimed a throne ; 
His canopy, devoid of grace. 

The rude rough beams alone ; 
The heather couch his only bed, 
Yet well I ween had slumber fled 

From couch of eider-down ! 
Through darksome night till dawn of day 
Absorbed in wakeful thought he lay 

Of Scotland and her crown. 20 
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The sun rose brightly, and its gleam 

Fell on that hapless bed, 
And tinged with light each shapeless beam 

Which roofed the lowly shed ; 
When, looking up with wistful eye, 
The Bruce beheld a spider try 

His filmy thread to fling 
From beam to beam of that rude cot ; 
And well the insect's toilsome lot 

Taught Scotland's future king. 30 

Six times his gossamery thread 

The wary spider threw ; 
In vain the filmy line was sped, 

For powerless or untrue 
Each aim appeared, and back recoiled 
The patient insect, six times foiled, 

And yet unconquered still ; 
And soon the Bruce, with eager eye, 
Saw him prepare once more to try 

His courage, strength, and skill. 40 

One effort more, his seventh and last ! 

The hero hailed the sign ! 
And on the wished-for beam hung fast 

That slender silken line. 
Slight as it was, his spirit caught 
The more than omen ; for his thought 

The lesson well could trace. 
Which even " he who runs may read," 
That perseverance gains its meed. 

And patience wins the race. 50 

B. Barton. 
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THE OAK AND THE BROOM. 

His simple truths did Andrew glean 
Beside the babbling rills ; 
A careful student he had been 
'Among the woods and hills. 
One winter's night, when through the trees 
The wind was roaring, on his knees 
His youngest bom did Andrew hold : 
And while the rest, a ruddy quire, 
Were seated round their blazing fire, 
This tale the shepherd told : — lo 

" I saw a crag, a lofty stone 

As ever tempest beat ! 

Out of its head an Oak had grown, 

A Broom out of its feet. 

The time was March, a cheerful noon — 

The thaw-wind, with the breath of June, 

Breathed gently from the warm south-west; 

When, in a voice sedate with age. 

This Oak, a giant and a sage. 

His neighbour thus addressed — 20 

* Eight weary weeks, through rock and clay, 

Along this mountain's edge. 

The frost hath wrought both night and day, 

Wedge driving after wedge. 

Look up 1 and think, above your head 

What trouble, surely, will be bred ; 

Last night I heard a crash — 'tis true, 

The splinters took another road — 

I see them yonder — ^what a load 

For such a thing as you I 30 
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* You are preparing, as before, 
To deck your slender shape ; 

And yet, just three years back — ^no more — 

You had a strange escape. 

Down from yon cliff a fragment broke ; 

It thundered down, with fire and smoke, 

And hitherward pursued its way : 

This ponderous block was caught by me, 

And o'er your head, as you may see, 

'Tis hanging to this day I 40 

* If breeze or bird to this rough steep 
Your kind's first seed did bear, 

The breeze had better been asleep. 

The bird caught in a snare : 

For you and your green twigs decoy 

The little witless shepherd-boy 

To come and slumber in your bower ; 

And, trust me, on some sultry noon, 

Both you and he, Heaven knows how soon ! 

Will perish in one hour. 50 

* From me this friendly warning take * — 
The Broom began to doze, 

And thus to keep herself awake. 
Did gently interpose : 

* My thanks for your discourse are due ; 
That more than what you say is true,* 

I know, and I have known it long ; 

Frail is the bond by which we hold , 

Our being, whether young or old. 

Wise, foolish, weak, or strong. ' 60 

Disasters, do the best we can, 
Will reach both great and small ; 
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And he is oft the wisest man 

Who is not wise at all. 

For me, why should I wish to roam ? 

This spot is my paternal home, 

It is my pleasant heritage ; 

My father many a happy year, 

Spread here his careless blossoms, here 

Attained a good old age. 70 

'Even such as his may be my lot. 

What cause have I to haunt 

My heart with terrors ? Am I not 

In truth, a favoured plant I 

On me such bounty Summer pours. 

That I am covered o'er with flowers ; 

And, when the frost is in the sky. 

My branches are so fresh and gay 

That you might look at me and say, 

This plant can never die. 80 

* The butterfly, all green and gold. 

To me hath often flown, 

Here in my blossoms to behold 

Wings lovely as his own. 

When grass is chill with rain or dew, 

Beneath my shade, the mother ewe 

Lies with her infant lamb ; I see 

The love they to each other make, 

And the sweet joy which they partake, 

It is a joy to me.' 90 

" Her voice was blithe, her heart was light ; 
The Broom might have pursued 
Her speech, until the stars of night 
Their journey had renew'd : 
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But in the branches of the Oak 

Two ravens now began to creak 

Their nuptial song, a gladsome air ; 

And to her own green bower the breeze 

That instant brought two stripling bees 

To rest, and murmur there. 100 

" One night, my children, from the North 
There came a furious blast ; 
At break of day I ventured forth. 
And near the cliff I pass'd. 
The storm had fallen upon the Oak, 
And struck him with a mighty stroke. 
And whirrd, and whirFd him far away ; 
And, in one hospitable cleft, 
The little careless Broom was left 
To live for many a day." no 

W. Wordsworth. 



THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 

Now ponder well, you parents dear. 

These words which I shall write; 
A doleful story you shall hear, 

In time brought forth to light. 
A gentleman of good account 

In Norfolk dwelt of late, 
Who did in honour far surmount 

Most men of his estate. 

Sore sick he was, and like to die. 

No help his life could save ; 
His wife by him as sick did lie, 

And both possessed one grave. 
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No love between these two was lost, 

Each was to other kind ; 
In love they lived, in love they died, 

And left two babes behind. i6 

The one, a fine and pretty boy, 

Not passing three years old ; 
The other, a girl more young than he, 

And framed in beauty's mould. 
The father left his little son. 

As plainly doth appear. 
When he to perfect age should come, 

Three hundred pounds a year : 24 

And to his little daughter Jane, 

Five hundred pounds in gold, 
To be paid on her marriage-day, 

Which might not be controlled : 
But if the children chanced to die. 

Ere they to age should come, 
Their uncle should possess their wealth — 

For so the will did run. 32 

" Now, brother," said the dying man, 

" Look to my children dear; 
Be good unto my boy and girl. 

No friends else have they here : 
To God and you I recommend 

My children dear tliis day ; 
But little while be sure we have 

Within this world to stay. 40 

** You must be father and mother both. 

And uncle all in one ; 
God knows what will become of them, 

When I am dead and gone." 
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With thatbespake their mother dear, 

" O, brother kind," quoth she, 
" You are the man must bring our babes 

To wealth or misery. 48 

" And if you keep them carefully, 

Then God will you reward ; 
But if you otherwise should deal, 

God will your deeds regard." 
With lips as cold as any stone, 

They kiss'd their children small : 
" God bless you both, my children dear ! " 

With that their tears did fall. 56 

These speeches then their brother spake 

To this sick couple there : 
** The keeping of your little ones. 

Sweet sister, do not fear. 
God never prosper me nor mine. 

Nor aught else that I have, 
If I do wrong your children dear 

When you are laid in grave." 64 

The parents being dead and gone. 

The children home he takes. 
And brings them straight unto his house, 

Where much of them he makes. 
He had not kept these pretty babes 

A twelvemonth and a day. 
But, for their wealth, he did devise 

To make them both away. 72 

He bargained with two ruffians strong 

Which were of furious mood. 
That they should take these children young 

And slay them in a wood. 
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He told his wife an artful tale 

He would the children send 
To be brought up in fair London, 

With one that was his friend. So 

Away then went those pretty babes, 

Rejoicing at that tide — 
Rejoicing with a merry mind, 

They should on cock-horse ride. 
They prate and prattle pleasantly, 

As they ride on the way, 
To those that would then: butchers be, 

And work their lives' decay. SS 

So that the pretty speech they had 

Made murder's heart relent : 
And they that undertook the deed. 

Full sore did now repent. 
Yet one of them, more hard of heart, 

Did vow to do his charge. 
Because the wretch that hkhd him. 

Had paid him very laige. ^5 

The other won't agree thereto, 

So here they fall to strife; 
With one another they did fight 

About the children's life : 
And he that was of mildest mood. 

Did slay the other there, 
Within an unfrequented wood : 

The babes did quake for fear ! 

He took the children by the hand. 

Tears standing in their eye, 
And bade them straightway follow him, 

And look they did not cry; 
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And two long miles he led them on. 

While they for food complain : 
"Stay here," quoth he, " I'll bring you bread, 

"When I come back again," 112 

These pretty babes, with hand in hand. 

Went wandering up and down : 
But never more could see the man 

Approachmg from the town: 
Their pretty lips with blackberries 

Were all besmear'd and dyed^ 
And when they saw the darksome night 

They sat them down and cried. 120 

Thus wander'd these poor innocents 

Till death did end their grief, 
In one another's arms they died, 

As wanting due relief : 
No burial this pretty pair 

Of any man receives, 
But Robin Redbreast piously 

Did cover them with leaves. 128 

And now the heavy wrath of God 

Upon their uncle fell ; 
Yea, fearful fiends did haunt his house, 

His conscience felt a hell : 
His bams were fired, his goods consumed. 

His lands were barren made, 
His cattle died within the field, 

And nothing with him stayed. 136 

And in the voyage to Portugal 

Two of his sons did die ; 
And, to conclude, himself was brought 

To want and misery. 
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He pawn'd and mbrtgaged all his land 

Ere seven years came about, 
And now at length this wicked act 

Did by this means come out : 144 

The fellow that did take in hand 

These children for to kill, 
Was for a robbery judged to die 

(Such was God's blessed will), 
Who^ did confess the very truth, 

As here hath been displa/d : 
Their uncle having died in gaol, 

Where he for debt was laid. 152 

You that executors be made, 

And overseers eke, 
Of children that be fatherless. 

And infants mild and meek ; 
Take you example by this thmg, 

And yield to each his right, 
Lest God with such like misery 

Your wicked minds requite. 160 

OldBaUad. 



THE RETIRED CAT. 

A poet's cat, sedate and grave 
As poet well could wish to have, 
Was much addicted to inquire 
For nooks to which she might retire, 
And where, secure as mouse in chink, 
She might repose, or sit and think. 
Sometimes ascending, debonair, 

> This means, *'thefdlow:* 
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An apple-tree, or lofty pear, 

Lodged with convenience in the fork, 

She watched the gardener at his work : 

Sometimes her ease and solace sought 

In an old empty watering-pot ; 12 

There, wanting nothing save a fan 

To seem some nymph in her. sedan, 

Appareird in exactest sort. 

And ready to be borne to court. 

But love of change, it seems, has place 
Not only in our wiser race ; 18 

Cats also feel, as well as we, 
That passion's force, and so did she. 
Her climbing she began to find, 
Exposed her too much to the wind. 
And the old utensil of tin 
Was cold and comfortless within : 24 

She therefore wished instead of those. 
Some place of more serene repose. 
Where neither cold might come, nor air 
Too rudely wanton with her hair, 
And sought it in the likeliest mode. 
Within her master's snug abode. 30 

A drawer, it chanced, at bottom lined 
With linen of the softest kind, 
With such as merchants introduce 
From India, for the ladies' use — 
A drawer impending o'er the rest, 
Half open, in the topmost chest, 36 

Of depth enough, and none to spare, 
Invited her to slumber there ; 
Puss, with delight beyond expression. 
Surveyed the scene and took possession. 
Recumbent at her ease, ere long, 
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And lulled by her own hum-drum song, 42 

She left the cares of life behind, 

And slept as she would sleep her last; 

When in came, housewifely inclined, 

The chambermaid, and shut it fast ; 

By no malignity impelled. 

But all unconscious whom it held. 48 

Awakened by the shock, cried Puss, 
" Was ever cat attended thus 1 
The open drawer was left, I see. 
Merely to prove a nest for me ; 
For soon as I was well composed, 
Then came the maid, and it was closed. 54 

How smooth these kerchiefs, and how sweet ! 
Oh ! what a delicate retreat. 
I will resign myself to rest, 
Till Sol, declining in the west. 
Shall call to supper, when, no doubt, 
Susan will come and let me out." 60 

The evening came, the sun descended, 
And Puss remained still unattended. 
The night rolled tardily away, 
(With her, indeed, 'twas never day,) 
The sprightly mom her course renewed. 
The evening gray again ensued ; 66 

And Puss came into mind no more 
Than if entombed the day before. 
With hunger pinched, and pinched for room, 
She now presaged approaching doom, 
Nor slept a single wink or purred, 
Conscious of jeopardy incurred. 72 

That night, by chance, the poet watching. 
Heard an inexpHcable scratching ; 
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His noWe heart went pit-a-pat, 

And to himself he said, " What's that ?" 

He drew the curtain at his side. 

And forth he peeped, but nothing spied ; 78 

Yet, by his ear directed, guessed 

Something imprisoned in the chest, 

And, doubtful what, with prudent care 

Resolved it should continue there. 

At length a voice which well he knew, 

A long and melancholy mew, 84 

Saluting his poetic ears. 

Consoled him, and dispelled his fears. 

He left his bed, he trod the floor. 

He 'gan in haste the drawers explore. 

The lowest first, and without stop 

The rest in order, to the top ; 90 

For 'tis a truth well known to most, 

That whatsoever thing is lost, 

We seek it, ere it come to light. 

In every cranny but the right. 

— Forth skipped the cat, not now replete, 

As erst, with airy self-conceit, 96 

Nor in her own fond apprehension 

A theme for all the world's attention : 

But modest, sober, cured of all 

Her notions hyperbolical. 

And wishing for a place of rest 

Anything rather than a chest. 102 

Then stepped the poet into bed 

With this reflection in his head : — 

Moral: 

Beware of too sublime a sense 

Of your own worth and consequence I 
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The man who dreams himself so great^ 

And his importance of such weight, io8 

That all around, in all that's done, 

Must move and act for him alone. 

Will learn in school of tribulation, 

The folly of his expectation. 

W. COWPER. 



THE EXILE. 

The exile on a foreign strand, 

Where'er his footsteps roam. 
Remembers that his father's land 

Is still his cherish'd home. 4 

Though brighter skies may shine above. 

Around him flow'rs as fair, 
His heart's best hopes and fondest love 

Find no firm footing there. 8 

Still to the spot that gave him birth 

His cherish'd wishes turn ; 
And elsewhere own throughout the earth, 

A stranger's brief sojourn. 12 

Oh, thus should man's immortal soul 

Its destiny revere, 
And mindful of its heavenly goal, 

Seem as an exile here. 16 

'Mid fleeting joys of sense and time, 

Still free from earthly leaven. 
Its purest hopes through faith sublime. 

Should own no home but Heaven ! 20 

B. Barton. 
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THE THRUSH AND MAGPIE. 

Concealed within an hawthorn bush, 

We're told that an experienced thrush 

Instructed, in the prime of Spring, 

Many a neighbouring bird to sing. 

She caroird ; and her various song 

Gave lessons to the listening throng : 6 

But (the entangling boughs between) 

'Twas her delight to teach unseen. 

At length the little wond'ring race 

Would see their fav'rite face to face ; 

They thought it hard to be denied, 

And begg'd that she'd no longer hide. 12 

O'er-modest, worth's peculiar fault, 

Another shade the tut'ress sought ; 

And loth to be too much admired, 

In secret from the bush retired. 

An impudent, presuming pie. 

Malicious, ignorant, and sly, 18 

Stole to the matron's vacant seat. 

And, in her arrogance elate, 

Rush'd forward with — " My friends, you see 

The mistress of the choir in me : 

Here be your due devotion paid, 

I am the songstress of the shade." 24 

A linnet, that sat list'ning nigh, 

Made the impostor this reply : 

" I fancy, friend, that vulgar throats, 

Were never form'd for warbling notes : 

But if these lessons came from you, 

Repeat them in the public view ; 30 

That your assertions may be clear, 

Let us behold as well as hear." 
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The lengthening song, the soft'ning strain, 

Our chattering pie attempts in vain ; 

For, to the fooPs eternal shame, 

All she could compass was a scream. 36 

The birds enraged, around her fly, 

Nor shelter nor defence is nigh. 

The caitiff wretch, distressed — forlorn ! 

On every side is peeked and torn ! 

Till for her vile atrocious lies 

Under their angry beaks she dies. 42 

Such be his fate, whose scoundrel claim 

Obtrudes upon a neighbour's fame. 

John Cunningham. 

KING JOHN AND THE ABBOT OF 

CANTERBURY. 

An ancient story I'll tell you anon 
Of a notable prince, that was called King John \ 
And he ruled England with main and with might, 
But he did great wrong and maintained little right. 4 

And I'll tell you a story, a story so merry. 
Concerning the Abbot of Canterbury ; 
How for his housekeeping and high renown, 
They rode post for him to fair London town. 8 

An hundred men, the king did hear say, 

The Abbot kept in his house every day ; 

And fifty gold chains, without any doubt, 

In velvet coats waited the Abbot about. 12 

" How now, father Abbot, I hear it of thee. 

Thou keepest a far better house than me ; 

And for thy housekeeping and high renown, 

I fear thou work'st treason against my crown." 16 
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" My liege," quoth the Abbot, "I would it were known, 

I am spending nothing but what is my own ; 

And I trust your grace will not put me in fear 

For spending of my own true-gotten gear." 20 

" Yes, yes, father Abbot, thy fault it is high. 
And now for the same thou needest must die ; 
For except thou canst answer me questions three, 
Thy head struck off from thy body shall be. 24 

*' And first," quoth the king, " when I*m in this stead, 
With my crown of gold so fair on my head, 
Among all my liege-men so noble of birth. 
Thou must tell to one penny what I am worth. 28 

" Secondly tell me, without any doubt. 

How soon I may ride the whole world about ; 

And at the third question thou must not shrink. 

But tell me here truly what I do think." 32 

" O these are hard questions for my shallow wit. 

And I cannot answer your Grace as yet ; 

But if you will give me but three weeks space, 

111 do my endeavour to answer your Grace." 36 

" Now three weeks space to thee will I give. 
And that is the longest time thou hast to live ; 
For if thou dost not answer my questions three, 
Thy lands and thy livings are forfeit to me." 40 

Away rode the Abbot all sad at that word. 

And he rode to Cambridge and Oxenford ; 

But never a doctor there was so wise. 

That could by his learning an answer devise. 44 

Then home rode the Abbot with comfort so cold. 
And he met his shepherd a-going to fold : 
*' How now, my lord Abbot, you are welcome home ; 
What news do you bring us from good King John ? " 48 

M 
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" Sad news, sad news, shepherd, I must give, 

That I have but three days more to live ; 

I must answer the King his questions three, 

Or my head struck off from my body shall be. 52 

" The first is to tell him there in that stead. 

With his crown of gold so fair on his head, 

Among all his liege-men so noble of birth, 

To within one penny what he is worth. 56 

" The second, to tell him without any doubt, 
How soon he may ride this whole world about ; 
And at the third question I must not shrink, 
But tell him there truly what he does think." 60 

"Now cheer up, sir Abbot, did you never hear yet 

That a fool may learn a wise man wit ? 

Lend me your serving men, horse, and apparel. 

And I'U ride to London to answer your quarrel 64 

" Nay, frown not, it hath been told unto me, 

I am like your lordship as ever may be ; 

And if you will but lend me your gown 

There is none shall know us in London town." 63 

*' Now horses and serving men thou shalt have. 
With sumptuous array most gallant and brave, 
With crozier, and mitre, and rochet, and cope, 
Fit to appear 'fore our father the Pope." 72 

' Now welcome, sir Abbot," the King he did say, 
** Tis well thou*rt come back to keep thy day : 
For and if thou canst answer my questions three. 
Thy life and thy living both savfed shall be, 76 

"And first, when thou seest me here in this stead. 
With my crown of gold so fair on my head. 
Among all my liege-men so noble of birth. 
Tell to one penny what I am worth." 80 
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" For thirty pence our Saviour was sold 

Among the false Jews, as I have been told : 

And twenty-nine is the worth of thee, 

For I think thou art one penny worse than he." 84 

The King he laugh'd, and swore by St. Bittel,^ 

" I did not think I had been worth so little ! 

Now secondly tell me, without any doubt, 

How soon I may ride this whole world about.*' 88 

" You must rise with the sun, and ride with the same, 

Until the next morning he riseth again ; 

And then your Grace need not make any doubt 

But in twenty-four hours you'll ride it about." 92 

The King he laugh'd, and swore by St. Jone, 

" I did not think I could do it so soon. 

Now from the third question thou must not shrink, 

But tell me truly, what I do think ? " 96 

"Yea, that I shall do, and make your Grace merry; 
You think I'm the Abbot of Canterbury ; 
But I'm his poor shepherd, as plain you may see. 
That am come to b^ pardon for him and for me." 100 

The King he laugh'd, and swore by the mass, 

" I'll make thee Lord Abbot this day in his place I " 

" Nay, nay, my liege, be not in such speed, 

For alack I can neither write nor read." 104 

"Four nobles' a week, then, I will give thee, 
For this merry jest thou hast shown to me ; 
And tell the old Abbot, when thou gettest home, [108 
Thou hast broughthim a pardon from good King John." 

Old Ballad. 



1 St. Bittel— St. Botolph. 

* A noble was a coin worth 6^. Zd, 
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LOCHINVAR. 

O, YOUNG Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best ; 
And save his good broad-sword he weapons had none; 
He rode all unarm'd, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 6 

He sta/d not for brake, and he stopp'd not for stone. 

He swam the Eske river where ford there was none ; 

But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late : 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 12 

So boldly he enter'd the Netherby hall, 

Among bride's-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and 

all: 
Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword, 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 
** O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, [i& 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar? " 

" I long woo'd your daughter, my suit you denied ; — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — 
And now I am come, with this lost love of mine, 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland, more lovely by far, [24 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar." 

The bride kiss'd the goblet ; the knight took it up, 
He quaff 'd off the wine, and he threw down the cup, 
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She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 
" Now tread we a measure ! " said young Lochinvar. 30 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face. 
That never a hall such a galliard^ did grace; 
While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 

plume j 
And the bride-maidens whisper'd, " Twere better by 

far ... [36 

To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar." 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear. 
When they reached the hall-door, and the charger stood 

near; 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung I 
" She is won ! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur ; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow," quoth young 

Lochinvar. 42 

There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the Netherby 

clan; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and 

they ran : 
There was racing, and chasing, on Cannobie Lee, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 
So daring in love, and so daimtless in war. 
Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar- ? 48 

Sir W. Scott. 

* Galliard—2k kind of dance. 
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THE STARS. 

** The heavens declare the glory of God ; and the finnainent 
sheweth his handy- work." — Psalm xix. z. 

No cloud obscures the summer sky, 

The moon in brightness walks on high; 

And, set in azure, every star 

Shines, a pure gem of heaven, afar ! 4 

Child of the earth ! oh, lift thy glance 

To yon bright firmament's expanse ; 

The glories of its realm explore. 

And gaze, and wonder, and adore ! 8 

Doth it not speak to every sense 

The marvels oi Omnipotence ? 

Seest thou not there the Almighty name 

Inscribed in characters of flame ? 12 

Count o'er these lamps of quenchless light, 
That sparkle through the shades of night : 
Behold them ! can a mortal boast 
To number that celestial host ? 16 

Mark well each little star, whose rays 

In distant splendour meet thy gaze : 

Each is a world, by Him sustain'd 

Who from eternity hath reign'd. 20 

What then art f/u?u, O child of clay ! 

Amid creation's grandeur, say ? 

E'en as an insect on the breeze, 

E'en as a dew-drop lost in seas I 24 

Yet fear thou not ! The sovereign hand 

Which spread the ocean and the land. 

And hung the rolling spheres in air. 

Hath, e'en for thee, a Father's care 1 28 
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Be thou at peace ! The all-seeing Eye, 
Pervading earth, and air, and sky — 
The searching glance which none may flee, 
Is still in mercy tum'd on thee. 32 

F. Hemans {abridged). 

KING LEAR AND HIS THREE 
DAUGHTERS. 

King Lear once rulbd in this land 

With princely power and peace ; 
And had all things with heart's content. 

That might his joys increase. 
Amongst those things that nature gave, 

Three daughters fair had he, 
So princely seeming, beautiful, 

That fairer could not be. 8 

So on a time it pleased the king 

A question thus to move, 
Which of his daughters to his grace 

Could show the dearest love : 
" For to my age you bring content," 

Quoth he, " then let me hear. 
Which of you three in plighted troth 

The kindest will appear." 16 

To whom the eldest thus began : 

" Dear father mine," quoth she, 
" Before your face to do you good, 

My blood shall rendered be : 
And for your sake my bleeding heart 

Shall here be cut in twain, 
Ere that I see your reverend age 

The smallest grief sustain." 24 
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"And SO will I,*' the second said, 

" Dear father, for your sake, 
The worst of all extremities 

I'll gladly undertake : 
And serve your highness night and day 

With diligence and love ; 
That sweet content and quietness 

Discomforts may remove." 32 

" In doing so, you glad my soul," 

The aged king replied ; ■ 
"But what sa/st thou, my youngest girl, 

How is thy love allied ? " 
" My love," quoth young Cordelia then, 

" Which to your grace I owe. 
Shall be the duty of a child. 

And that is all 1*11 show." 40 

" And wilt thou show no more," quoth he, 

" Than doth thy duty bind ? 
I well perceive thy love is small, 

When as no niore I find. 
Henceforth I banish thee my court. 

Thou art no child of mine ; 
Nor any part of this my realm 

By favour shall be thine. 48 

" Thy elder sisters* loves are more 

Than I can well demand, 
To whom I equally bestow 

My kingdom and my land, 
My pompal state and all my goods, 

That lovingly I may 
With those thy sisters be maintained 

Until my dying day." 56 
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Thus flattering speeches won renown 

By these two sisters here ; 
The thu:d had causeless banishmenti 

Yet was her love more dear : 
For poor Cordelia patiently 

Went wandering up and down, 
Unhelp'dy unpitied, gentle maid. 

Through many an English town. 64 

Until at last in &mous France 

She gentler fortunes found ; 
Though poor and bare, yet she was deem'd 

The fairest on the ground : 
Where, when the king her virtues heard. 

And this fair lady seen, 
With full consent of all his court, 

He made his wife and queen. 72 

Her father, old King Lear, this while 

With his two daughters stay*d : 
Forgetful of their promised loves, 

Full soon the same decay'd ; 
And living in Queen Regan*s court, 

The eldest of the twain. 
She took from him his chiefest means. 

And most of all his train. 80 

For whereas twenty men were wont 

To wait with bended knee, 
She gave allowance but to ten. 

And after scarce to three ; 
Nay, one she thought too much for him ; 

So took she all away, 
In hope that in her court, good king. 

He would no longer stay. 88 
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" Am I rewarded thus," quoth he, 

" In giving all I have 
Unto my children, and to beg 

For what I lately gave ? 
I'll go unto my Goneril : 

My second child, I know, 
Will be more kind and pitiful. 

And will relieve my woe." 96 

FuU fast he hies then to her court ; 

Who, when she heard his moan, 
Returned him answer, that she grieved 

That all his means were gone ; 
But no way could relieve his wants ; 

Yet, if that he would stay 
Within her kitchen, he should have 

What scullions gave away. 104 

When he had heard with bitter tears, 

He made his answer then : 
" In what I did, let me be made 

Example to all men. 
I will return again," quoth he, 

" Unto my Regan's court ; 
She will not use me thus, I hope. 

But in a kinder sort" 112 

Where when he came she gave command 

To drive him thence away : 
When he was well within her court 

(She said) he would not stay. 
Then back again to Goneril 

The woful king did hie, 
That in her kitchen he might have 

What scullion-boys set by. 120 
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But there of that he was denied, 

Which she had promised late ; 
For once refusing, he should not 

Come after to her gate. 
Thus 'twixt his daughters for relief 

He wander'd up and down ; 
Being glad to feed on beggar's food, 

That lately wore a crown. 128 

And calling to remembrance then 

His youngest daughter's words, 
That said the duty of a child 

Was all that love affords ; 
But doubting to repair to her 

Whom he had banish'd so, 
Grew frantic mad ; for in his mind 

He bore the wounds of woe : 136 

Which made him rend his milkwhite locks 

And tresses from his head, 
And all with blood bestain his cheeks, 

With age and honour spread. 
To hills and woods and watery founts 

He made his hourly moan, 
Till hills and woods and senseless things 

Did seem to sigh and groan. 144 

Even thus possessed with discontents. 

He passed o'er to France, 
In hopes from fair Cordelia there 

To find; some gentler chance ; 
Most virtuous dame ! who when she heard 

Of this her father's grief. 
As duty bound she quickly sent 

Him comfort and relief: 152 
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And by a train of noble peers, 

In brave and gallant sort, 
She gave in charge he should be brought 

To Aganippus' court; 
Whose royal king with noble mind 

So freely gave consent 
To muster up his knights at arms. 

To fame and courage bent. i6o 

And so to England came with speed, 

To repossess King Lear, 
And drive his daughters from their thrones 

By his Cordelia dear. 
Where she, true-hearted noble queen, 

Was in the battle slain; 
Yet he, good king, in his old days, 

Possessed his crown again. i68 

But when he heard Cordelia's death, 

Who died indeed for love 
Of her dear father, in whose cause 

She did this battle move. 
He swooning fell upon her breast, 

From whence he never parted : 
But on her bosom left his life. 

That was so truly hearted. 176 

The lords and nobles when they saw 

The end of these events, 
The other sisters unto death 

They doomfed by consents. 
And being dead, their crowns they left 

Unto the next the kin : 
Thus have you seen the fall of pride. 

And disobedient sin. 184 

Old Ballad. 
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MEMORY, 

O ! THAT our lives which flee so fast, 

In purity were such 

That not an image of the past 

Should fear that pencil's touch ! 4 

Retirement then might hourly look 

Upon a soothing scene, 

Age steal to his allotted nook 

Contented and serene ; 8 

With heart as calm as lakes that sleep, 
In frosty moonlight glistening ; 
Or mountain rivers, where they creep 
Along a channel smooth and deep, 
To their own far-oflf murmurs listening. 12 
W. Wordsworth. 
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THE RAPID STREAM. Page *J. 

(6) the earth is fair — fair means beautiful here. 

THE BOYS AND THE FROGS, Page*], 

(30) is US to death subjecting— \& causing us to undergo death. 

LUCY GRAY. Page ID. 

(2) the jvild—yfaiste ground, moor. (19) minster dock — 
minster means church. (23) plied his work—h&ai to his work, 

busied himself with it. (26) wanton stroke — wanton here means 
playful, frolicsome. 

THE CONCEITED FROG. Page 12. 

(2) parcel-— eytvf child knows what this word generally 
means ; but here it means a lot. (26) sorely stung by hts tone of 
contempt — made angry by the tone in which he had said that it 
was quite impossible that she could ever make herself as big as 
the ox. 

TWILIGHT. Page 14. 

(8) Fktsh the white caps of the sea — the white crests of the 
waves and the foam dashed from them appear like the wings of 
white gulb in the twilight. 

THE PARROT. Page 1 5. 

(5) Spanish main — the north-east coast of South America, 
inhabited by descendants of the early Spanish conquerors. (8) 
MullcCs shore — island of Mull. (11) smoke of turf— \mxI {<^Ti^i) 
is used for fuel instead of coal in many parts of Scotland and 
Ireland. (9) spicy groves — groves of spice trees : where he had 
won his plunutge of resplendent hue — this means, where he had 
been reared, fledged. 

THE HOUSELESS. Page 1 6. 

(7) M«j— in this manner, in the following words — willing ears — 
ears ready to listen to anyone in distress. (15) the rage of such 
a keen inclement sky — the driving sleet coming from the sky, 
and the cutting (keen) wind. (20) drifting snows my tomb prepare* 
— there are deep snow-drifts ready to bury me. 
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THE TURKEY AND THE ANT. Page 1 7. 

(11) the busy negro race— this means the busy black ants. (24) 
nations M/— kill a number large enough for a nation. 

ANECDOTE OF A DOG. Page 1 9. 

K^for silence or for talk — to talk to if inclined to talk, and 
as companions he is not bound to talk to when not inclined. 
(26) cleaving to the sport — cleavinp^, properly, means holding fast 
to, here it means keeping closely m pursuit, as a boy would .say, 
sticking to it. (30) hers is new another part — she has some- 
thing else to do. (33) paws she stretches^ very hands — stretches 
out her paws, using them as if they were hands. 

THE BLIND MAN AND THE LAME ONE. Pa^ 20. 

(3) fi^<^ delight— fondi means foolish : as it happened his 
delight was foolish, the lame man, as he would have known 
could he have seen, being unable to help him. (20) the good that 
social virtue brings — the good that comes from giving and taking 
help, 

THE ROSE. Pagell. 

(5) to boast — to boast of (of omitted). (14) this will scent like 
the rose when Pm dead—2X my death my good name will remain, 
just as the perfume of the rose remains after it is dead. 

CASABIANCA. Page 21. 

Casablanca was the son of a French captain commanding the 
flag-ship L'Orient at the Battle of the Nile, 1798, in which 
Nelson gained the victory. 

(2) whence — ^here, this means from which place. (3) flames 
that lit the battlers wreck — the flames from the burning ship 
showed the destruction caused in the battle. (6) as bom to ruse 
the storm — like one intended by nature to command his fellow 
creatures in the midst of danger. (7) heroic blood— of a noble, 
courageous nature ; perhaps it means, come fh)m a brave and 
illustrious race. (15) chieftain — properly the chief of a Scotch 
clan : here it means the captain. (21) their breath — the hot air. 
(25) but — ^here means only. (33) a burst of thunder-sound^-Xh^ 
blowing up of the powder magazine. (37) pennon fair — ^here, 
fair means beautiful. (38) well had borne their part-^sexved 
their purpose well. 

THE INCHCAPE ROCK. Page 23. 

(27) mirthful to excess-^ix^ of mirth, overflowing with mirth. 

(28) the rover^s mirth was wickedness — he showed his high spirits 

by doing wrong, his nature being bad. (42) scoured the seas — 

roved about in search of vessels. (54) methinks — I think. 
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THE DOG AND THE WATER LILY. Page 2$. 

(3) ^scaped from literary cares — escaped from books and studies. 
(11) intent surveyed— looked upon intently, or fixedly. 

FIDELITY. Page 26. 

(6) drake of fern — a place overgrown with fern. {%) glancing — 
moving rapidly. (25) boding— ^m\. for foreboding, which means 
a feeling of some evil or misfortune being near at hand. (36) 
it breaks — the remembrance of an occurrence, which would explain 
the finding of a skeleton there, came into his mind. (41) whose 
sake — for the sake of which, on account of which. (48) savage 
— here this means wild. (53) how nourished — how the dog 
obtained food. (55) — strength of feeling — great love and faith- 
fulness. 

THE WOMAN AND THE BIRD. Page 28. 

(62) innocent grace — the beauty of innocence. (63) the hand 
that was always ready — ready to help, or comfort another. (71) 
the quick perceptive spirit — the spirit that is quick to perceive 
what is wanted. (72) still — here this means always. 

ADDRESS TO A CHILD DURING A BOISTEROUS WINTER 

EVENING. Page 31. 

(4) sounding flight — rushes past, making a noise as it goes. 
(10) *larum — put for alarum, a warning noise. (15) buzzard — a 
kind of hawk. 

THE mariner's SONG. Page 32. 

(l) sheet — sail-ropes. (4) gallant — stout, strong. (%)on the 
lee — an expression used by sailors, meaning the side opposite to 
that from which the wind blows : here it probably means behind. 
(17) yon — over there, horned moon — this refer to the crescent 
shape of a new moon. (23) hollow oak — ship. (24) heritage — 
proper home^ that which comes to us from our fathers, as their 
heirs. 

HOW COVENTRY WAS MADE FREE BY GODIVA, COUNTESS 
OF CHESTER. Page ^/^. 

(8) toll free did sit — they had no tolls to pay (in those days a 
toll was a sum paid for liberty to buy or sell goods, or for the 
passage of goods), (ii) charges — expense, cost. (15) thereof— of 
this toll. (20) in a pleasant vein — a saying, meaning in a good 
humour. (30) you wUl with reason crave — anything you ask 
within reason. (55) will— htre this means desire, or wish. (56) 
was bent — was determined, or inclined. (64) throughout the city 
clean — here clean should be taken with throughout, clean through- 
outf which means right throughout. 
N 
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TO FRIENDS GOING TO THE SEA-SIDE. Page 36. 

(5) can picture the pleasures — can make a picture in my mind 

of the pleasures. (21) pen cannot paint — that cannot be described 

with tne pen. (22) a// expression is faint — ^no words can describe 

thoroughly. 

THE FOX AND THE GOAT. Page 37. 

(14) swill your fill—Vi vulgar saying, meaning drink as much 
as you want. (20) and strove thence to retreat — strove to retreat 
from thence. (22) on courtesy to stand— to think of politeness, to 
** stand on ceremony." (30) did some proportion bear — the fox 
meant to say, if he had as much brain as he had beard. 

AUTUMN. Page 42. 

(i) Hoarser gales — strong winds making a loud harsh noise as 
they blow, roaring. (7) whispering leaves — this refers to the 
rustling noise made by the dry dead leaves in touching each 
other when moved by the wind ; this noise is spoken of here as 
like whispering. Of converse weary — tired of this whispering. 

(19) winter binds our hearts together — we are thrown more 
together, and thus get to think more of each other's joys and 
sorrows. 

JOHN GILPIN. Page ^"^^ 

(3) train-band— WiiWivst^ (23) calender — one whose trade it is 

to press cloth, linen, &c., so as to give it a gloss, cloth-presser. 

(20) for that — because. (39) all agog~-t»gtt, (54) sore^oi 
sorely. (64) exercise— go through exercises or drill, as captain 
of a train-band. (93) in that sort — in that manner, sort of 
way. {lo^ running such a rig — ^an expression, meaning play- 
ing such pranks. (115) he carries weight — ^in a horse-race, to 
make the race more even, some horses have to carry more weight 
than others, and if the rider is not up to the rei^uired weight 
he carries the additional weight needed. (122) r»:^«^— steaming 
(with perspiration). (128) as they had basted been — the appear- 
ance of the horse's flanks (the perspiration and wine drippirig 
from his sides) is likened to that 01 a basted joint. (102) in 
such trim — presenting such an appearance. (172) merry guise 
— merry manner. (178) in merry pin — this is an expression, not 
used now, meaning in merry humour. {^\%i^ comdy in its kind 
— ^good, or decent of its sort. (192) a hungry case — ^a hungry 
state, or condition. {^2\^ posting — ^riding very fast, like a mes- 
senger canying letters, (in those days called a post). (222) 
amain^ hard, at a violent pace. (231) to miss the lumbering of 
the wheels — ^to miss the labour of dragging the heavy post-chaise. 

MORNING AFTER A STORM. Page $1. 

(5) broods — sits thinking. (13) raises a mist — the splashes of 
water she makes are drawn up by the sun in the shape of mist. 
(14) runs with her all the way — this means, rises from her foot- 
steps as she runs. 
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THE FARMER AND HIS SONS. Page 5 1. 

(10) tht spring — ^here this means the source, or the cause. 
{12) a broken reed— din expression meaning you have placed your 
trust or confidence in something not to be depended on. (23) 
death's eclipse — the extinguishing or putting out of life by death. 
(The word eclipse usually refers to the shutting out from our view 
of the moon, by the earth passing between it and the sun ; or the 
sun being hidden from us by the moon passing between us and 
it.) (26) M/rj/w^— here this means longing. 

BIRDS. Page 53. 

(7) tke magic — the memories of youth being recalled with 
wonderful clearness by the note. (12) the bird—\Kis refers to 
the dove sent out from the ark. (12) the waters cease — the 
waters of the deluge. (38) plumage mezu'd (metved) — feathers 
shed. ^ (51) wring thy heart — make it feel exceedingly sad. 
(60) ill-omened— Ysi bygone times people used to believe in all 
sorts of things as signs that something good or bad would happen 
to them, and these signs were called omens ; the appearance of an 
owl was thought a bad omen. (66) natures part — the doing or 
working of nature. (75) rain — ^here this means send down. 
(82) well-trained falcon — hawk trained to chase and kill birds. 
Braves me — challenges, or defies me. ^ 

THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD'S ENTERTAINMENT BY ROBIN 

HOOD. Page 57. 

(9) vefCson {put for venison) — deer, the word venison is now 
used only in speaking of ^<^ flesh of deer. (29) brave fellows — 
probably this means daring fellows. (35) it becomes not from 
lordshifs coat — as a clergyman you ought not to do what you pro- 
pose. (50) comely sight — pretty sight. (69) call in a reckoning 
— ask for an account of the cost of all this. (76) ^^/</— counted. 
(79) *'* charity with — ^feel kindly towards. 

THE CHILD AND THE SNAKE. Page6o, 

(28) the envenomed wound— ih^ poisonous bite. 

EARLY LOVE FOR THE SEA. Page 61. 

(9) strive against — struggling or labouring against. (18) yesty 

— like yeast, frothy {yesty is put for yeasty). (21) clashing — 

striking one against another with a force which produces a noise, 

called clashing. 

THE SUMMER SHOWER Page 62. 

(6) like cavalry fleet — advancing rapidly, and dashing up the 
dust, like cavalry moving fleetly. (20) beautiful bow — ^rainbow. 

A TALE FOR CHILDREN FOUNDED ON FACTS. Page 63. 

(5) a rosy cloud— 9. blush is here said to be like a cloud, be- 
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cause it changes form and colour, and comes and goes somewhat 
like a cloud in the sky. (14; bolt flew the dam — the mother flew 
out suddenly and rapidly, like a bolt shot from a bow. (32) she 
knew not how she trod—sYit did not notice where she was walk- 
ing, or how. (44) all agape — all with open or gaping mouths. 
(85) sly — here this means artful. (106) void offear—voi^ pro- 
perly means empty : this means that her mind was void, or 
empty of fear — ^without fear. {115) their train — their followers, 
that is, their young ones. (120) how ill they play'd at liberty — 
how badly they got on now they had their freedom. (124) pre- 
served in spirits — the snake was put in a bottle filled with spirit. 

BISHOP HATTO — A LEGEND. Page 67. 

(9) granaries were furnished well — well supplied with com. 
(51) laid him down — laid himself down. (61) bent — directed. 
(62) they were sent — (by God, understood). (68) his beads he did 
tell— hesids strung upon a string, used by Roman Catholics to tell, 
or count their prayers. 

THE WAY TO FIND OUT PRIDE. Page JO, 

(26) nor think of triumph when yotCve done — nor think of 
boasting, or triumphing over others when you have proved that 
you wefe right. (32) that is not fair — that is not fair to others : 
that you would not like to have said to you. (39) the wicked 
thought"\h!t thought mentioned in the two previous lines. (45) 
as you go — as you go on asking yourself these questions. 

THE SWAIN AND THE RAINBOW. Page 72. 

(9) fa»i^ reports — ^rumour tells or relates. (9) a sudden itch — 
properly itch means an uneasy, or irritating sensation in the skin ; 
here this expression means a sudden longing to get at it (the trea- 
sure). {iz)sit indulging— iadxjX^vig himsdf understood, pleasing 
himself only. (26) thorny brake— thorny thicket, or thicket of 
brambles. 

THE CRICKET. Page 73. 

(4) ffdrbinger of good— foreteller of fireside comforts (the cricket 
is always found where there is warmth). (8) such a strain as I 
can give — as good a song as I can give you. (9) exprest — put 
for expressed, made known or put into words, (ii) on the scout 
— looking out for what it can find. (26) puts a period— puts an 
end to. 

LAMBS AT PLAY. Page 74. 

(11) like the torn flower— ^}nst as the torn flower is borne 

along over the turf by the wind, so the lambs fly before the 

wind, 

THE MIGRATION OF THE GREY SQUIRRELS. Page 74. 

(5) small men — the Esquimaux, who live in Greenland. (9) 
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the plains were lost for months in the winter dark^ the country 
round about could not be seen in the winter, for at the poles the 
earth is turned away from the sun for half the year, and during the 
other half of the year is turned towards the sun, so that for half 
the year there is no day, whilst during the other half there is no 
night. (13) rose redly up — when it appeared red, above the horizon, 
at the beginning of their summer. (26) also — also shone, under- 
stood. (31) the solitude — the lonely places. (32) with a fervour 
of delight — with the sound of their songs full of intense delight 
at the change. (52) governed by one consent — all having the 
same intention or object in view, all of one mind. (54) dreadfully 
pursue — ^followed with the dreadful intention of eating them 
when a chance offered. (58) pilgrimage— \o\xmty (properly a 
pilgrimage is a journey made to some sacred place for some 
religious purpose). (60) here cunning means skill, cleverness. 
(72) ever and anoti — from time to time, or every now and then. 

SOLILOQUY OF A WATER WAGTAIL. Page *J*J, 

(2) swelling with fantastic pride — full of a pride which was 
fantastic, or fanciful, because he had nothing really to be proud of. 
(28) trace my empire through the sky — ^mark out what I rule over, 
show the extent of my dominion. 

THE POOR man's RICHES. Page 78. 

(11) although in the mart — open to all, all can avail them- 
selves of it. {29) Pve both in my cottage my fancies to feed — 
sufficient ease and pleasure in my cottage to satisfy all my 
fancies. (50) have chaplains in pay — pay chaplains to read prayers 
and preach to them. (58) they soothe and persuade — sounds such 
as that he mentions soothe him, and persuade, or lead him to 
think of the Creator. (59) they — the beauties of nature. (60) 
they — the gloom and solemnity. (61 ) them — the sounds or voices 
of nature. (62) them — the wondrous effects. (64) they — the 
power and grandeur of nature — reason alot4d— speak strongly to 
him of the might of the Creator. 

THE FAITHFUL FRIEND. Page 81. 

(5) mutual solace — comfort to each other. 

CORNFIELDS. Page 83. 

(5) sing their fillsiiig their best, their fullest song. (21) like 
an idle thought — like a thought without any fixed purpose or 
aim, 

SAYING AND DOING. Page %$. 

(2) put to the test — tried. (7) his orchard's his breads-he 
depends upon what he will get from the sale of the fruit. 
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THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. Pagt 89. 

(11) veerifigflaw — varying giists of wind. (23) weather — endure, 
stand, or overcome. (31) fog-bell— h^X rung during a fog to warn 
ships that they were near the coast. (51) trampling sur/— the 
waves rushing over rocks and shore. (55) a whooping billow — 
roaring wave. (58) carded wool — like wool separated and made 
fine by combing. (63) /itr— here, as in some previous poems, 
fair means beautiful. 

TO A SPANIEL ON HIS KILLING A YOUNG BIRD. Page 9I. 

(10) ease a doggish pain — ^relieve the pangs of hunger. (14) 
or one whom blood allures — z. bird of prey. (25) a mightier — ^a 
mightier voice (the voice of nature), ('^t) pressed the floor — lay 
(exhausted) on the floor. (38) destined— initDAed. for. (47) 
Joining— here this means wasting. 

THE MILK MAID. Page 93. 

{S) /rom thence — from the milkpail. (12) creative fancy — 
imagination. (13) reasoning thus from computation — thinking 
what she would do with the gold she would get according to her 
calculation (computation). (29) of plighted truth — of my word 
being pledged, of my promise to be true to bim. (33) the speaker^ s 
grace — what gives a speaker a pleasing appearance, or gives 
beauty to his speech. (36) what fancied bliss the maid oW' 
threw — all her fancies of the happiness which would come from 
the sale of the milk were driven away by the overturning of the 
milk-pail. 

"MY father's at the HELM." Page^^ 

(3) pallid feat^s distracting power — the confusing effect or power 
of fear (here and often in poetry called pallid, because it makes 
people pale). (4) derail on board prevailed — overcame all, they 
were all seized by fear. (8) danger's threatening form — the waves 
which threatened to swamp the boat. (15) one true anchor — 
something to hold fast by, or trust in, as a ship trusts for safety 
to her anchor. 

LLEWELLYN AND THE GREYHOUND. Page ^$, 

{\o) flower of all his race — best of all his race. (22) gallant 
chidings — cheery or gay shouts to the hounds ; rise — ring through 
the air. (23) cill craggy chaos yells — the confused masses of crags 
or rocks give out echoes. (39) checked his joyful guise — changed, 
or altered his joyful behaviour. (72) tremendous still in death — 
fearful or terrible to look at, although dead. 

FIRE. Page 98. 

(3) rank high in fame — take a high place, have a great name 

for what has been done by their aid. (13) iron roads — railways; 
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f^ant loads — enonnous weights carried . (17) fearful its froivn — 
its look or appearance when raging is fearful. (18) in wreaths 
from the mountain path — in streams of fiery lava from the vol- 
cano. 

GREAT THINGS. Page g^. 

(6) force — force of movement, rapidity. (10) sing anthems by 
night — ^if at night-time we consider their wonderfulness they in- 
cline us to sing praises to the glory of God. (14) sheds — ^here 
this word means pours, difl^uses. (16) earth^s disc — the surface of 
the earth which would be visible if we looked at it from another 
planet, here it means the apparent diameter ; his — the sun's disc 
(this, of course, varies according to the earth's position in its 
orbit ; for the orbit, or path, not being a circle, but an ellipse or 
oval, we are at some times in our circuit nearer to the sun than we 
are at others). (30) wind-shaken — this, of course, refers only to 
the waters and vegetation on the earth's surface. (36) all would 
be dizzy to see how it rolls — that is, if they could see it rotating so 
rapidly as it does. (37) keeps constant with ours — as the earth 
keeps constantly circling round the sun, so does the moon keep 
circling round flie earth. (38) heaving our ocean — this refers to 
the moon attracting the waters of the ocean, and, together with 
the sun, causing the tides. (48) cloud-banded ball — if looked at 
through a good telescope, bands of what seem to be clouds are 
seen lying straight across the face of the planet. (54) hold the 
course that he steers — circle round him in his orbit. (55) with his 
ring— he is seen (through a powerful telescope) to be girdled 
by shining rings. (70) the sun can appear little more than a star 
— ioYivoiy Neptune is meant. {y$) nor reason nor fancy — ^note 
that when the word nor is used twice in a sentence, as often 
happens in poetry, the first nor means neither, 

THE sailor's wife. Page 102. 

(12) they shall brave misfortune^ s blast — defy, not give way to 
misfortune. 

WILLIAM TELL. Page I05. 

(11) rock-frequenting herd — the chamois (a kind of goat), which 
frequented the rocks. (29) not yet had dawned her day of liberty 
— her day of freedom had not yet come, she was under the rule of 
Austria (the word dawned is perhaps used to show that freedom 
would have been as welcome to them as light to those in dark- 
ness). (37) in wantonness of power — probably this means in the 
pride of his power. (67) my life is in the Austrian's hand — the 
Austrian has it in his power to take my life. (91) the stake — 
that which depends upon the shot ; the wager, or bet. (136) my 
first has sped so well — my first shaft has gone so truly to its mark. 

THE WIVES OF BRIXHAM. Page I lO, 

(5) little loops of pearl — the glistening drops of water left in loops 
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on the sand by the receding waves, (ii) the stormy taunts — 
this means the stormy winds. (12) are flying at its breast — are 
beating against the surface, lashing it into waves. (26) grey winds 
— winds of autumn, when the sky is generally grey. (37) set 
themselves like ice— did not disperse or change their form, re- 
mained lowering. (40) something to be fdt — it was such thick 
darkness that you could almost fancy you felt it. (41) like an 
assassin — stealthily, without giving warning. (64) a funeral pile 
— ^a fire for the dead. In India it was, and is still in some parts, 
the custom to bum the body of the dead person on a pile, or 
heap of wood : these words probably refer to this custom, though 
the sentence in which they occur means, they did not know 
whether they were lighting a fire for the dead or living. (95) the 
love that travels like light upon their sails — the loving hopes, fears, 
and wishes that follow them ; the thoughts of which brighten and 
cheer them in their work. 



THE WATERFALL AND EGLANTINE. PageUp. 

(8) dancing high and dancing low — now pressed down by the 
rushing water, now set free, and springing back to its place. 
(22) dwell in strife — live in a state of contention, or quarrelling. 

THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE. Page II 5. 

(2) genius of the neighbouring plain — considered the cleverest 
and quickest animal of the country round about. 



THE OUTLANDISH KNIGHT. Page Wj, 

(6) mothet^sfee — probably this means marriage dowry (the sum 
given her by her parents at her marriage). {\^) light off— ^\A 
for, alight off (frofn understood). 

A FIELD FLOWER. Page \\f^. 

(4) weathers every sky — endures or outlives every kind of 
weather. (7) their honours yield— ^y^ up their flowers. (ll) 
wreathes the whole circle of the year — is an ornament all the year 
round. (25) loithin the garden's cultured round— vfiKhin the en- 
closure cultivated as a garden. 



ADDRESS TO THE CUCKOO. Page 120. 

(3) heaven repairs thy rural seat — heaven renews the foliage of 
the trees in which you sit. (5) what time — when (this expression 
is often used in poetry). (6) certain — here this means, sure to 
come. (15) new — this means, heard for the first time. (18) 
vocal vale — valley where you have sung. 
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TRUST IN GOD AND DO THE RIGHT. Page 121. 

(9) policy — here this means doing a thing which you know is 
not right because it may be of advantage to you in getting on, or 
because others do it. (17) trust no lovely forms of passion — do 
not be led away by the senses. {\%) fiends may look like angels 
bright — what is very beautiful outwardly may prove to be hideous 
if considered by what our conscience and religion tell us is right 
and good. (19) school — here this means, people who all have 
the same ideas about certain subjects, are of the same way of 
thinking. (23) star — the rule given here, the author says, will 
prove like a star to light or guide us on our way through the 
world. 

THE LITTLE MARINER. Page\22» 

(15) man of ardent hopes — man who always thought things 
would turn out for the best, who took a cheerful view. (21) Ganges* 
holy flood — the natives consider the river holy, and bathe in it to 
purity themselves of sins. (31) delight on every strand— -he was 
delighted with what he saw on every shore. (33) nightly taatch — 
sailors have to keep watch on deck by turns. 

CARACTACUS. Page 126. 

(2) in mind's unconquered mood — his mind, or spirit, was not 
subdued. (20) where slaves might prostrate fall — at the throne 
(slaves here means captives whose spirit was broken). {37) ea^e 
lord of Rome — lord over the eagles of Rome. (The figure of an eagle 
in metal, at the top of a staff, was carried by the Romans, just as rur 
soldiers carrv their flags ; each legion, about six thousand men, 
had an eagle). (48) mimic pageantry — the pretence of a court. 
(54) whose bondage is of heart and mind— who (though free in 
body) is not free in feeling and will. (62) unreft — (note that this 
word refers to homely huts and woodland t&wers). ( 37-68) where 
had been thy triumph now — ^had I submitted, you would have had 
no victory to rejoice over. (70) laurelled brow — a crown, or 
wreath of laurel leaves, was given to a victorious general by the 
Romans. (77) on my fate — according to what you determine to 
do to me. (83) the conqueror was captive then — he was overcome 
by Caractacus's speech. 

THE LINNET. Page 13a 

(20) wily nest — the nest so artfully placed, (y^ pride — pro- 
bably here this means taking pride in exercising his strength with- 
out any care for the feelings of others. 

THE PRIEST AND THE MULBERRY TREE. Page I32. 

(9) with eyes of desire — ^with longing eyes. (13) to boot — as 
well. (15) keen speed — eager progress (the horse was eager to 
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gct forward). (30) much thai well may be thought cannot wisely 
be satd—msLny things that may very well be thought cannot be 
said with safety. 

MY GOOD RIGHT HAND. Page 1 33. 

(4) dreaded their gold — dreaded losing their gold. (7) to build 
on the sand — an expression meaning, to build up hopes, or have 
faith in what cannot be depended on more than a house built on 
sand. (9) in my fortune's despite — in spite of my fortune (»r/jfor^ 
tune or bad fortune is meant). (14) darkest advisers — those who 
had cheered him least ; looked bright as the sun — ^now smiled upon 
him. 

THE COUNTRY FELLOWS AND THE ASS. Page 1 34. 

(37) disappointed by succeeding tone — disappointed by the tone 
of the remark following on what they had done. (41) as over- 
straining an ingenious hint — as an exaggeration of what they did, 
when told that they ought to carry the ass. 

TUBAL CAIN. Page 135. 

Tubal Cain was the son of Lamech, who was descended from 
Cain ; he is spoken of (Genesis iv. 22) as " an instructor of every 
artificer in brass and iron. " (2) when earth was young— soon 
after the creation. (16) as the crown of his desire^2& what he 
desired above all things. (20) spoils of the forest free—Yfhzi they 
got in hunting (free means free to all). (32) in their lust for 
carnage blind — in their desire to slay recklessly, without reason 
(blind here means, blind to reason ; they did not see the wicked- 
ness of bloodshed). (38) o^er his woe— aver the misery he had 
caused. (57) while oppression lifts its head-zs long as people 
are oppressed (that is, down-trodden, or not allowed their 
rights). 

THE DEWDROP AND THE STREAM. Page Yy^, 

(15) thy lustre with a gem might vie—jo^xx brilliance might 
compare with that of a gem. (27) subservient — (notice that this 
word refers to dew-drop and stream), (35) all repining quell — 
put down all discontent, or complaining. 

THE THUNDER-STORM. Page I40. 

(13) Naturis calm profound seems as cU midnight deep — ^there 
is as deep, or profound a calm or quietness as there is in the depth 
of the night. (16) Creation* s sleep— the repose or quiet of natui«. 
(26) all-surveying— looking upon all. (36) alike the Almighty 
reigns — He reigns over all alike, equally. 

KING CANUTE. Page 141. 

{12) be then — put for, let it be then. (22) conscious head— ^on^ 
scious of the deceit. {41) for in that wrathful glance they see a 
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mightier monarch wronged than A^— they perceive from his looks 
the insult (telling Canute he rules the waves) they have offered to 
God. 

RAIN IN SUMMER. Page I43. 

(17) twisted brooks — the little streamlets in the road crossing 
and flowing into one another. (18) cool breath — cool air from. 
(34) like a leopard^ s tawny and spotted hide stretches the plain — the 
grass of the plain being burnt brown and yellow in patches by the 
sun may be said to be like a leopard's hide in colour. (41) With 
their dilated nostrils spread — this means, with heads stretched 
[spread) out, and nostrils opened wide. (58) that he sees tlierein 
only his own thrift and gain — ^he thinks only of the gain to himself 
from the rain. 

THE ANT AND THE CATERPILLAR. Page I50. 

(2) with consequence — with a self-satisfied air, conceitedly. 
(13) of nature {grown weary) you shocking essay — you shocking 
attempt of nature, which has grown weary (of making things, 
and in its weariness has produced a wretched creature luce you), 
(23) his plumage expanded— i}aSs means his wings (spoken of as 
plumage because like a bird's wing). 

THE DOG AT HIS MASTER'S GRAVE. Page I51. 

(10) might never fade away — here might never means, could 
never, (31) with an angry sway — with fierce power. 

NAPOLEON AND THE SAILOR. Page 1 52. 

(i) Napoleon's banners at Boulogne — in 1803 Napoleon as- 
sembled his forces at Boulogne ; it was thought with the inten- 
tion of invading England. (31) uncompassed—YixihovX a compass 
(properly there is no such word with this meaning). (48) must be 
impassioned— mxx^ be in love. (54) you*ve both my favour fairly 
won — ye have both (both mother and son) gained my good-will. 
(61) scantily shift — barely, or scarcely manage. 

HOW KING HENRY THE FIRST'S CHILDREN WERE DROWNED 
AS THEY CAME FROM FRANCE. Page 1 55. 

(4) his honour to advance — in gaining renown. (12) to purchase 
learned skill — to obtain instruction from learned men whom he 
employed to teach them. (2.^ fair Flora — the Romans imagined 
a goddess, called Flora, had power over the production of flowers 
and fruits ; here this expression is used as meaning the harvest of 
grain and fiiiits. (26) drawn forth— drawn forth (from the earth) 
her treasure dry^ the grain-harvest. (29) with one consent — with 
one accord. (44). to dear annoy — grievous trouble. (47) were 
so disguised— so changed in appearance and conduct. (56) always 
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here this means, constantly. (107) such shift did make—%o 
managed.^ {12$) for by this means — by means, or in consequence 
of this accident. 

A NAME IN THE SAND. Page 1 59. 

(10) with every mark on earth from me — with everything con- 
nected with me on earth, (il) « wave of dark oblivion's sea — 
the complete forgetfulness of his life which is sure to follow upon 
his death. (20-24) caught for glory or for j^awi^— occupied 
either in doing good or eviL 

BRUCE AND THE SPIDER. Page 160. 

(17) well I ween — well I fancy ; had slumber fled— ^\% means, 
would slumber have fled (even if he had slept on a couch of eider- 
down), 

THE OAK AND THE BROOM. Page 162. 

(3) a careful student he had been among the woods and hills — 
a student of nature, of what he saw among the woods and hills. 
(24) wedge driving after wedge — splitting the rock, as if by means 
of wedges. (42) your kind's first seed did bear — brought the seed 
from which the first plant of your kind, or race sprung. (57) 
frail is the bond by which we hold our being-^oyyx life is here 
spoken of as if held together by a chain or bond, any one link of 
which is frail or weak ; the meaning is, that any little thing may 
cause death. (64) who is not wise at a//— probably these words 
are to be understood to have reference to those in the " Sermon 
on the Mount : "— ** Take therefore no thought for the morrow " 
(Matthew vi. 33-34). (72) to haunt my heart with terrors — 
to perpetually trouble my heart with terrors. 

THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. Page 1 65. 

(5) of good account — well spoken of, esteemed. (20) framed 
in beauty s mould — beautifully made, beautiful. (23) perfect age 
— the age at which a youth was allowed, by law, to have complete 
control of whatever income or estate had been left to him. (37) 
/ recommend — here this word means, I give into your charge, or 
care. (47) must bring our babes to wealth or misery — it rests with 
you to train them so that they turn out well, or ill. (52) will 
your deeds regard— y/iW observe, or consider your actions. (72) 
make them both awrty— make away with them both, kill them. 
(74) furious mood-'-oi violent disposition. (87) Tvould their 
butchers be — would be their butchers, which means were going to 
be their butchers, (88) and work their lives' decay — an expression 
meaning, and cause their lives to cease. (94) to do his charge — 
do what he had undertaken. (loi) of mildest mood— the less cruel 
of the two. {124) as wanting due relief— htxt as means because. 
(131) fearful frmds^he was sorely troubled* by the dreadful 
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sights and thoughts which come to those who have a bad con- 
science (who have committed a crime). (142) came about — had 
passed, come and gone. 

THE RETIRED CAT. Page I70. 

(7) debonair — put for debonairly, a word of French origin 
and seldom used, meaning elegantly. (9) lodged with convenience 
— placed comfortably. (14) some nymph — the Romans used to 
imagine the woods and waters to be inhabited by beautiful 
female beings, whom the)r called nymphce, and whom they wor- 
shipped ; the word n)rmph, derived from the above, has come to 
be used in poetry as meaning a young lady. (15) apparelled in 
excLctest sort — dressed in the exactest manner (that is exactly accord- 
ing to the fashion). (16) /<? court — to the court, to pay reverence 
to the sovereign, as people do now. (45) housewifely inclined— 
bent on household duties. (47) by no malignity impelled — not 
moved by any malice towards the cat. (70) she now presaged ap- 
proaching doom — she now foresaw her coming fate. {97) fond 
apprehension — ^foolish opinion. (112) in school of tribulation — 
by very severe lessons ; by bitter experience. 

THE THRUSH AND MAGPIE. Page I75. 

(13) worth^s peculiar fault — a fault peculiar to people of great 
worth, or excellence. (43) whose scoundrel claim obtrudes upon 
a neighbour's fame — who, like a scoundrel, lays claim to the 
credit due to another. 

KING JOHN AND THE ABBOT OF CANTERBURY. Page 1 76. 

(7) how for his housekeeping and high renown — how on account 
of the great state he kept up in his household and his great 
name, which had come to the king's ears. They rode post for 
him to London town — they rode post haste for him to (come to) 
London town. (45) with comfort so cold — with such cold com- 
fort (that is, the little comfort he had got by asking advice of the 
learned men of Oxford and Cambridge). (46) a-going to fold — 
that is, going to fold the sheep — to drive them into the fold, 
(89) ride with the satne — this means keep the same in view. 

LOCHINVAR. Page 180. 

(20) lave swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — love in- 
creases like the incoming of the tide of a great river, but diminishes 
like the tide of the river ebbing. (22) lead but one measure-- 
lead but one dance. 

THE STARS. Page 182. 

(3) set in azure — set in the blue sky. (12) inscribed in charctc 
iers of flame — shown in the shining or burning stars. (27) hung 
the rolling spheres in air — this refers to the stars and planets. 
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KING LEAR AND HIS THREE DAUGHTERS. Page 183. 
(3) had all things with hearfs content that might his joys increase 
— had all he desired to add to his happiness, that it was possible 
for him to have. (15) in plighted troth — giving your plighted 
word, or promise. (36) allied— Yitxt this means, bound to me. 
(100) all his means — means of living — ^his income. (128) that 
— here this means who. {I'^i) the duty of a child was all that 
love affords — that the duty of a child was all that love could 
give. (145) possessed with discontents — this means, with his 
mind full of his grievances. (148) to find some gentle chance — to 
find some kinder, or better fortune. (154) in brave and gallant 
sort — with pomp and splendour. (176) that was so truly hearted 
— which was so true of heart (this refers to ^^her bosom "). 

MEMORY. Page 189. 

(2) thai not an image of the past should fear thai penciVs touch 
— that we should not be ashamed, or fear to recall to memory 
anything we have done in the past. 
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VOCABULARY. 



The meaoinffs of all difficult words which occur in this collection of poems 
are to be foimd in this list. 

Where the same word occurs more than once, and the word has a different 
meaning in each case, a number is put in brackets before each meaning : 
this number shows the page where the word has the meaning given after the 
number. 

Abbreviations— ». — noun ; v. =» verb ; adj. — adjective. 

FOR CHILDREN. 

Children must always bear in mind that the words in this 
vocabulary have other meanings than those given here. 



ASUNDER— a/ar^ 
appear — seem 
allied — bound to {me) 
allowance — money , wages 
admittance — entrance^ admission 
augment — increase 
assent — agree to 
attain — reach to 
averred — declared positively 
afflicting — distressing, sad 
zxAivty^— performed, did, ac- 
complished 
accomplished — done 
^"pT^oMtd— frightened, struck 

with sudden fear 
abrupt (27) — broken, craggy 
appeal — to call to, beg of 
abashed — confused, ashamed 
adroitly — cleverly, skilfully 
admire — (43) regard with love 
amazed — astonished 
accosted — spoke to, addressed 
ample — large, wide 
art — (55) power of making 
2i\yymmi\AQ— loathsome, hateful, 

detestable 
aforetime — in time past 
attire — dress 
ado — bustle, business 
aslant — in a slanting direction, 
adown — down \pbliquelv 



assail — to attack {here it means 

to meet face to face) 
agape — with mouths wide open, 

gaping 
adventurous — daring, inclined 

to adventures 
assured — made confident 
alighting— r^/wj«^ down {on the 

ground) 
appointed— /fjcft/ 
argue — to dispute 
attended — waited on, gave atten- 
tion to 
ardent — eager 
azure — blue 
allotted — given as a part or 

share, granted . 
acutely — sharply 
anon — soon, in a short time 
ancient — of old time 
array — dress 
alack — alas 

accommodation — convenience 
acquaintance— ^'«idfj 
apostles— /r^fl^^^j 
assist — help 

aghast — struck with horror 
aUures — tempts 
aggrieved — vexed, injured 
anthems — holy songs, songs of 

prcUse 
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axis — the imaginary line on 
which the earth revolves 

atmosphere — the air surround- 
ing the earth 

antics — odd movements^ games 

accents — words 

assassin — one who kills by trea- 
chery, by stealth 

2Arv^— floating at random 

aught — anything 

&nn\ial— yearly 

abiding — staying 

aspect — look 

audience — hearing 

ally — one connected with another 
by some tie 

arrogance— /W^<f 

applause— ^raw^, approval 

arrested — stopped 

anew — in a new manner 

addressed — spoke to 

adjourn — to put off, to defer 

anguish — great pain of mind or 
body 

aye — always 

annoy — trouble 

accord — action 

absorbed-^^W«^ all the mind 
and attention to 

aim — endeavour 

addicted— ^?V^ to 

apparelled — dressed 

apprehension — opinion 

assertions — statements 

atrocious — horribly wicked 

appealed — called to, entreated 

abbot — the head of a monastery 
or convent 

abashed — ashamed 

akin — related to, of the same kind 

author — here, the Creator 

adore — worship, reverence 

assailed — (94) attacked 

amber — a yellaiv substance, like 
resin 

booming — rushing with violence 
breakers — waves breaking on a 

share, or rocks 
buzzard-cock — a kind of hawk 



billows — large waves 
bootless — useless, vain 
bliss — happiness 
brooding— (54) hatching, (137) 

thinking anxiously over 
brilliancy — splendour, brightness 
befell — happened 
burnished— /f7/f>Af^ 
boles — stents, trunks 
h3Lrd—poet 

brine — salt water, sea 
behest — command 
brach — bitch-hound 
besprent (for besprinkled) — 

sprinkled over with 
booty — spoil^what they got 
h^y'ies— flocks 
blithe — happy, joyful 
barks — smafl vessels 
bedewed — moistened, as if with 

dew 
bereft — deprived 
bodes — means, foretells 
hoon— favour 
breed — kind, race 
brawny — muscular, strong 
brakes — thicket, brushwood 
bedewed — moistened with dew 
briny — salt 
brook — bear, endure 
broom — a small shrub, sonuwhat 

like heather 
bleak — cold 
base — (128) lowly, without 

honour, (142) mean, servile 
bond age — slavery 
bowers — sheltered places 
beset — set about 
blithesome — gay, cheerful 
betide — happen 
beau — a person who dresses very 

well 
banners^Ka:^^ 
babbling — talking {here it means 

the noise made by the water 

flowing over the stones) 
bespake — spoke to him, addressed 

him 
besmeared — smeared, daubed 
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barren — unfruiiful, net produc' 

tive 
banish — to send away, condemn 

to leave the country 
blemish — defect 
betrayed — showed, made known 

cherished — much loved, or 

thought of 
chaplain — one who performs di- 
vine service in a chapel 

cautious — careful 

contradiction — opposition,denial 

cable — rope to which tkeanchor is 
fastened 

contemplation — meditoHon, stu- 
dious thought 

creative — inventing 

composure — calmness, tranquil- 
lity 

chidings — calls {to the hounds) 
of reproof 

chaos — mctss of confusion (the 
rocks) 

cherub—-^ name for an angel 
properly, but often used as a 
term of endearment to an 
infant 

costly — expensive 

consecrated — (98) dedicated or 
devoted to him, (l2o) holy 

circuit — movement in a circle 

constant — unchanged, regular 

calculation — reckoning, working 
problems 

conjuror — one who does things as 
if by magic 

crest — head 

craft — skill 

compressed— pressed together 

cascade — waterfall 

conquest — victory 

eowx^es— journeys, orbits 

custom— practice 

cargo — merchandise, or goods 
carried 

claiming — demanding 

chidden — reproved 

capable— 3/?/ for 

cow'r (cower) — stoop, hide 



courser — a swift horse 
carnage — bloodshed 
creation — everything created 
contempt — scorn, £sregard 
cropped — bitten off 
courtiers — those extending on the 

king, about the court 
confessed — owned, cuimitted 
commotion — disturbance 
clown — rustic, countryman 
consequence — importance 
contemptible — despised 
controlled— -pw^nift/, restrained 
caressed— >f/ife£/ 
constrained — obliged 
comely— graceful 
canopy — covering to a bed 
crag — rock 
cleft — crcuk, crevice 
cxmsvimed.— destroyed 
conclude — tell the ending, finish 
composed — here this means 

settled 
consoled — comforted 
choir — a band of singers 
compass — (176) manage, attain 
caitiff — (a noun used as an adj. ) 

scoundrel 
concerning — about 
consented — agreed, said yes 
craven — coTvard 
celestial — heavenly 
content — desire 
cope — a kind of cloak 
crozier — staff with a cross at the 

top 
contrived — managed 
crazy — ( 14) here this means shaky 
computation — reckoning 
casement — window 
conceived — imagined 
comment — remark 
chafed — rubbed 
conduct, v. — (20^ lecul 
chieftain — captain, commander 
considerate — serious 
comprehend — understand 
chirrup — whistle 
covert — thickety cover 
cove — a shelter 
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cotmsel — advice 

chtex— 'gaiety 

crave — ask, beg 

cornelian — a kind of stone of 
light red colour 

custom — (34) toll 

coMxitsy^-politeness 

converse — talk 

credit — reputation 

comely — (48) decent^ (^)P^flly9 
(159) good-looking 

case — (49) condition 

compass— go round, or about 

chanticleer — name for a cock 

charity — kindness 

cvixltyr— plover 

cavalry — horse-soldiers 

clashing — making a noise by 
striking one against another 

clamorous — noisy, making a cla- 
mour 

callow — unfledged 

compressed-^pressed together 

conned — studied 

coronet — kind of crown worn by 
persons of rank 

consume — eat 

confess — own, acknowledge 

consent — agreement, opinion 

compute — reckon 

convey — transfer, deliver to an- 
other 

conscience — the knowledge we 
have within us of right and 
wrong 

decay — (130) decline, disease 

disconsolate — hopeless, without 
comfort 

docile — teachable 

desert — leave 

deliver— ^w it up 

dapple — marked with spots, spot- 
ted 

6.ec\m.Q— fall off, decay 

decks — ornaments, adorns 

drooping — sinking, growing 
weak 

dauntless— ^ar/<fw, n(yt discou- 
raged 



damt— palace 

deifiped — condescended 

desire — wish 

divine— proceeding from God, 
holy 

dilated — wide opened 

dervise (or dervish) — a Moham- 
medan priest 

despite — see note, p. 202 

devoid (of) — without 

decoy — entice, draw into a 
snare 

discourse — talk, conversation 

d\Mt—{\(>i) owing, (\^) proper, 

fit 
despised — looked down upon 
divers — sundry, several 
distilling— 3/&//j«^w drops 
dismzytd— frightened 
disasters — misfortunes, calami- 
ties 
doleful — sad 
devise — plan, scheme 
debonnair — see note, p. 205 
delicate — here this nieansdainty 
directed — guided, led 
dispelled — drove away 
destiny— ^/if/'^, lot 
denied — refused 
devotion — respect, reverence, 

worship 
dastard — coward 
diligence — constant steady effort, 

or striving 
decayed — declined, fell aivay 
deemed — thou^t, considered 
doomed — condemned 
doting — thinking with fondness 

of {home) 
disperse— (11) scatter, (26) dis^ 

persing=drvving away 
dictation — command, order 
dilating— jw^//i»^, apuffingher- 

selfout 
deterred — withheld 
distinguished— rwwr^a^Af, 

noted, famous 
d isplayed — shozued 
discern — see, perceive, make out 
despair — hopelessness 
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deed — act 

demand — €ukfor 

doom— /ate 

disposed — inclined 

dismay — (63) surprise of an un- 
pleasant kind 

duly — at the proper time 

dam — mother 

decree — determine^ order 

dominions — territories^ regions 
under my rule 

due — (78) that which I can 
^ rightly expect 

divine — holy 

dale — valley 

delinquent — offender 

destined — (92) intended^ (134) 
appointed 

distracting — con/using 

deluge — enormous quantity 

dimensions — measurements 

disc — here it means the diameter 
0/ the face of the earth 

deducted — tciken away, sub- 
tracted 

deride — laugh at^ ridicule 

drudging — toiling^ slaving 

6iiQ— dreadful, sad 

denial — refusal 

depend — rely 



eke — also 

earnest — serious^ eager^ deter- 
mined 

extended — stretched out 

estimate — calculation 

entreating — begging 

expression — language, speech 

extreme — greenest 

exquisite — excellent 

equipped — dressed, furnished 
with all required, (153)7?/^^^ 
out 

espied — saw 

eternity — time without end 

envenomed— poisoned 

ecstasy — great delight 

emeralds— precious stones of a 
green colour, {139) green 



esiger— anxious, wishing stnmg- 

ly 

elements — earth, fire, air, and 
water 

ease — comfort, quiet 

ermine — animal like a weasel, a 
stoat 

elk — an animal somewhat like a 
stag 

eM— a fairy, a spirit, 

empire (my) — the region over 
which I rule 

ensue— follow 

exhibits — shows 

ecliptic — the circle in which the 
sun travels 

expended — spent 

endures — Ic^ts 

exceeding — very great 

enchantment — wonderful, or 
magical power 

endear — make dear (make him 
dear to me) 

equinoctial (line) — the equator 

erst — before 

engvlf— swallow up 

encumbered — laden 

excessively — exceedingly 

essay — attempt, incomplete thing 

embrace — clasp 

entertain — hold, have in mind 

eider-down — down of the eider- 
duck 

excelled — exceeded, surpassed 

expanded — stretched out 

excess — over-indulgence, intem- 
perance 

exiles, v. — sends away, banishes 

estate — here, condition in life 

executors — those whom a person 
appoints to carry out after his 
death the directions given in 
his will 

entombed — shut up as if in a 
tomb 

explore — search 

etsi— formerly 

exile — one obliged from some 
recison to leave his country 

elate — haughty 
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eternal — everlasting 
enraged — angry 
endeavour — an effort^ attempt 
ebbs — goes out^ or away 
expanse — wide space 
extronities — truUs 
exTor^^faults 

tjpedaxit'-waiting in expecta- 
tion, or hope 

Uxt-^{VJ) food 

furlong— fl« eighth of a mile 

fatuous — stupid^ foolish 

fetches— produces, gives forth 

fond— f?olish, silly 

fnul — easily destroyed, weak, 
slight 

fragments^-pieces 

fraj—Jlght, conflict 

fulfil — carry out 

f^m—gladly 

forthwith-— tf/ once 

furnished — supplied 

frugal — careftd, saving 

forebode— foretell 

familiar — well-known 

^liimg— 'flying 

falcon — hawk 

fitike^^foam, or particles of 
water 

fleet — swift 

fledged — covered with feathers 

forlorn — destitute 

fests-'-deeds 

fame — (72) rumour, (<^) renown 

fervour — warmth, earnestness 

foliage — leaves 

fatal — deadly, destructive 

flax — a kind of plant 

fitful — ckangrfulf uncertain 

f2ae&— feeds 

forbear — abstain from, spare 

fangs — teeth 

frantic — mad, wild 

fashion, v. — to make 

fibres — thread-like roots 

forw9id— presuming, too confi- 
dent 

fee — dowry, marriage portion, 
or share 



frame — body 

9io\xr\^— prosper, thrive 

faction— tf party formed to im» 
prove its own interests 

fashion — manner of doing things, 
way 

flatter — say things to please 
which are not true 

feeblest — weakest 

fetXerlcssr'-without fetters, or 
chains 

foiebore — held backjrom 

furnace — here, such a fire as 
blacksmiths use for heating 
iron to make it malleable 

Siting— proper 

foil'd — foiled^-^feated 

foul — disgusting 

^eetmg^-passing quickly 

fugitive — one flying, or running 
away 

filmy (line) — Hne of film, web 

firmament—/^ heavens 

fleet — swift 

fable — a story {generally imagi- 
nary) which is intended to im- 
press some truth upon the 
reader 

flanks — sides 

gurgling — a noise like water 
being poured out of a bottle 

galled — hurt, rubbed 

gaiae—^manner 

g;r2sp—grip, hold 

granaries — storehouses for com 

goblet — cup {generally of metal) 

gored— piercA 

grace — {yy) beauty, (94) oma- 
menp 

^omX&— drops 

giri— girdled, surrounded 

gratitude — thankfulness 

genius — clever one, or one superior 

goal — mark or point at which a 
race ends 

glee — happiness, joy 

gem— jewel, precious stone 

grove — a small wood 

guest — one received or entertained 
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greet — welcome 

guilty — those who have done 
wrong 

grateful — thankful 

gossamer — cobweb 

glowed — was felt very strongly 

gaunt — lean 

grievous — sad 

gossamery — like fine spider- 
threads or webs 

gaol— prison 

gear — riches, goods 

gaze — look 

grandeur — splendour, magnifi- 
cence 

gallant, 9A],-—fine 

gluttony — greediness 

gilding — making golden (in co- 
lour) 

hue — (15) colour: (50) "hue 

and. cry " — alarm 
hospitable — kind to strangers, 

giving entertainment or ri- 

ceiving kindly 
heed, n. — (16) care 
helm — rudder, apparatus for 

steering 
haze — mist 
hovel — hut 

hovering — lingering about 
human — of man 
heritage — inheritance, proper 

home 
hapless — unhappy, unfortunate 
haunt, V. — (53)}^^«««^ : (36) n. 

place freqi*ented, v. (164) trour- 

ble constantly 
henceforth— ^(?»j this time 
harpies — name for birds which 

feed on carrion, such cts the 

vulture 
hazel — ntd tree {here this means 

a hazel stick) 
harpoon — a kind of spear used 

in catching whales 
haughty— /r^w^ 
hillock— fl little hill 
hoard — a treasure, laid up, or 

accumulated 



hermitage — a solitary retreat 
hamlet — a small village 
harbinger — here, one who tells of 

good {fireside comforts) 
heralds— M<?j^ who announced, 

or proclaimed Gessler's will 
hither — here 
hies — speeds, goes fast 
\idJl^welcome 
humble — meek, lowly 
heaving — rising, swelling 
heeded (not) — paid no attention 

to 
heir — one who inherits anything 

after the death of the owner; 

here it means son 
hogshead — a large barrel {hold- 
ing about fifty-two gallons) 
hailed — welcomed 
heritage — inheritance 
hyperbolical — extreme, exagge- 

rated 
handicraft — woi'h, or trade done 

with the hand 

image — {l^) likeness, (189) i/fta- 
ginary picture 

imparts— ^K'«, bestows 

implore — beg, entreat 

inclement — severe, cold 

instinct — the sense animals 
have which is like reckon in 
man 

imperfection — defect, fault 

ill-fated — unfortunate 

imminent — near at hand, im- 
pending 

impaled— ;/£Af^</ on 

inflict— ^iw 

innocent — harmless, knowing no 
wrong 

indulging— ^/(ftww^, or gratify- 
ing himself 

impetuous — hasty, violent 

instructed — taught, led 

invite — tempt, call 

integrity — honesty, uprightness 

impelled — drove, urged 

imagination— 3/&«^:_;', or thought 
of imaginary things 
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incredible — not to be believed in^ 
but here it means not conceiv- 
able^ not to be imagined 

inmate — a name for a dweller 
in^ or inhabitant of any house 

infest — molest, attack 

indignation — anger 

intenseness — earnestness 

ignorance — want of knowledge 

inhale — draw in 

incessant — unceasing, continual, 

insensible — unfeeling, hard 

inglorious — without glory, not 
glorious 

interlaced — interwoven 

inscribed — written 

interpose — interrupt with a re- 
mark 

introduce — bring in 

impending — here, hanging over 

invited — allured, seemed to ask 

incurred — fallen into, made 
liable to 

inexplicable — not to be explained 
or made clear 

immortal — never dying 

impostor — one who appears in a 
false character, or who deceives 
for the sake of gain 

increase — add to, make fuller 

intent — intention 

ingenious — clever 

inclined — bent 

impassioned — moved by love 

judgment— -punishment 
jeer — taunt 
jeopardy — danger, risk 
')tsi— joke 

keel — the bottom of a ship or 

boat 
keen— ( 1 6) piercing, sharp, 

(132) eager 
]^nQ^— properly the sound of a 

bell rung cU a funeral; here, 

the sound of a bell 
Y\Vi6\Rdr— flushed {with spirit) 
knot — here, a group 



liveries — dresses 

literary — of, or belonging to, 

learning 
lofty — very high 
lee — sailof^s term, meaning tJu 

side opposite to the wind 
lithe— pliant, ectsily bent 
lurking — lying hid, or concealed 
leisure— ^^^ "at his leisure" 

means without hurry 
\2i^ed— fastened [Tvith rope), 

tied 
lettered — educated 
lubber — lout 
lustre — brightness, light 
lust ier — stronger 
lucid — bright, shining 
lay — song 
laurelled — decorated with a 

crown of laurel leaves 
league — distance of three miles, 

a nautical term 
lot— fortune 
iMst— desire, longing 
lustrous — shining, bright 
lament — grieve for 
lingering — long 
leaven — mixture 
loth —unwilling 
liege — sovereign 
laggard — one who is slow 
liegemen — subjects 

moor — a tract of waste ground 

monument — memorial 

merits, v. — deserves 

maxiner-^seaman, sailor 

motion — movement 

mute — silent {like one dumb) 

magic — wonderful power, en- 
chantment 

meaner — lower 

museum — a place in which curio- 
sities are kept 

myriads — gi-eat numbers 

mewed — shed 

muse — think, ponder 

mien — manner 

modestly — with respect, not im* 
pudently, orforwardly 
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moleshill — little mound raised 
by the mole working under* 
ground 

main — (77) chief, principal 

mart — market 

minstrel — musician 

meditation — thought 

magnitudes — sizes 

motions — movements 

merle — blackbird 

mavis — thrush 

melting — moving, touching 

mail — armour 

margin — edge 

mood — temper, disposition 

marksmen — those very skilful in 
shooting 

methinks — I think, it seems to 
me 

mberies — discomforts 

meanest — lowest 

meek — humble 

marvel — wonder 

m\^t—p<rwer 

maintained — {\'^(i)upheld, (184) 
supported 

mercy — tenderness, willingness 
to save 

mettle — spirit 

mandate — command 

meed — reward 

matron — dderly woman, (175) 
here, the nightingale 

meet — suitable, fitting 

mortal — lictble to die 

morigdjged— pledged as security 
for numey obtained, but not 
given up cls long as the condi- 
tions on which the money was 
lent are fulfilled 

malignity — malice, ill-will 

malicious— ^/W/ of malice, bear- 
ing ill-will 

mass — a service of the Roman 
Catholic Church 

measure — dance 

means — income, estate 

merely — only 

mote — spot 

modem — recent 



meads — meadows 

monstrous — enormous, wonder- 

ful 
mitre — head-dress or crown 

nought — nothing 

nook — comer 

nimble — quick 

narrowly — closely 

TiAff— properly a small horse, a 

horse 
native (bush) — thatinwhichthey 

were bom 
nuptial (song) — marriage song 
nearly — closely 
notable — remarkable 
natural — not forced, unaffected 

obeisance — a bow, an act of re- 
verence 

overbear — oppress, bully 

orbit — the circular path of a 
planet round the sun, or of a 
satellite round a planet 

oration — speech 

outstrip— /b go faster than 

outlandish— ^r«^, not native 

ore — metal 

oppression — cruelty, injustice 

o ercast (overcast) — darken, 
caver with gloom 

ohXvnon—forgetfulness 

overseers — here this means guar- 
dians 

obtrudes— /«/j himself forward, 
encroaches on 

obscures — darkens 

omnipotence — almighty power 

omen — a sign. See note 

overstraining — going beyond 

omit — leave out 

palsied — diseased with palsy, 
which is a loss of the power of 
movement or feeling in some 
part of the body 

pennon — small flag 

perilous — dangerous 

precipice — a sheer fall, steep de- 
scent 
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perceptive — understanding,per* 

ceiuing 
pause, n. — stop 
press^^g9 forward 
privileges — advantages or rights 

not given to all 



Fonn — undertake 

piteous — mournful 

portmanteau — feather case in 
which clothes y etc, are carried 

\fwXva%^fltntfing with a gentle 
noise, murmuring 

pearls — a gem found in oyster" 
shells 

prompt — ready i aukk 

possessed— flledl occupied 

provoke — cause, rouse, excite 

pilgrimage— :/<wfTf^ 

proclamation — declaration, an- 
nouncement 

pinions — wings 

procure — obtain, get 

prima-donna — an Italian name 
for a female singer of the first 

pious — religious, godly [rank 

pe\(— money, riches 

preferred — liked better 

pensive — thoughtful, melan- 
choly, sorrowful 

protested — declared, remon- 
strated 

plunder — spoil, the things taken 
by robbery or violence 

proceed— ^i(? on 

p]A!^ieA— pledged, promised 

peerless — withotU an equal, 
matchless 

precept — command, direction 

portal-seat — a portal is the arch 
under which a gate opens 

prone — down, lying flat 

protect — cover, shield 

proofs — evidences, convincing 
signs 

phases — appearances 

phalanx — an army 

prey — this means anything seized 
by force ; here it means the bird 

plaudits— ^<i»^, applause 



prvAeTii-^areful 

pomp — splendour, great show 

ply — work at, turn to 

precious — of much worth, valu" 
able 

proyv— fore-part, or bow of a ship 

pier — wharf, mass of woodwork 
or stone projecting out into the 
sea, for landing at 

presumptuous— ^«»»»w^, bold, 
forward 

presume — dare 

puny — small, feeble 

prithee — I pray thee 

persevere — to go on steadily, per- 
sist 

pensile — hanging, drooping 

policy — artfulness, scheming 

party — set of people holding par- 
ticular opinions 

patient — enduring, bearing 
quietly 

prostrate — lying at length on the 
ground 

preferred — showed, put forward 

pageantry— /^/«/, show 

permission — leave 

ponder — think over 

profound — intense 

progress — movement fot tuard 

princely— ^(flW, nolle, fine 

paternal (home) — home of my 
father 

partake — share 

pursued— ^if^ on with 

ponder — consider 

prosper — mctke prosperous 

prate — chatter 

pawned — given as security for 
money borrowed 

pxesscged— foretold, foresaw 

poetic — belonging to a poet 

presuming — too confident 

pervading — going throughout, 
piercing 

pompal (state) — all belonging to 
his pomp or state as a king 

pitiful — tender, compassionate 

purity — virtue, goodness 

ponderous — heavy 
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practicable— i/Jofjt^/f 

pertinent—/^^ thepinnt^ suitable 
pilgrims — tAose undertaking a 
journey for some religious pur- 
pose 

quivering — moving Tvith a tre- 
mulous motion 

quaked — trembled^ shook 

quell— /n/ down 

quire — a body of singers 

quake — tremble 

quaffed — drank at a draught 

quenchless — not to be quenched 
or extinguished 

reports — says 

reflecting — (8) thinking, con- 
sidering 

rifle — rob 

rue — repent 

rerolendent — shining, having a 
beautiful lustre 

reappears — appears again 

recompense — reward 

recess — sheltered pUue 

Ttmott— far from, distant 

ruffled — mcule rough, disordered 

repay— /fly back 

reflected — shining back from 

retreat, v. — go back 

repair, v.— (43)/^^ 

renown — (176) fame, (185) a 
great name, grecU praise 

reeking — steaming 

revealed — discovered, showed 

rebuked — reproved 

rapture — great delight 

reptile — properly an animal that 
creeps on many feet 

resolute — determined 

renewed — restored^ (164) begun 
again, repeated 

Te&Vircit--begin again 

reproof-— blame 

revenge — a desire to hurt or in- 
jure one who has offended or 
injured you ; to pay back an 
insult 



refrain — keep from 

le^i-^rock partly covered with 

water 
remedy — means of mcdting you 

better, cure 
russet — reddish'brown 
reft — tetken away violently 
rear — raise up 
reel — stagger, bend first to one 

side, and then to the other 
rigid — stiff, unbending 
rural — country 
retain — hold back, keep 
ripe — here this means ready to 

fly {this word is often used 

when speaJdng of anything 

ready or fit), 
ruffian — a brutal fellow, robber, 

murderer 
reverie — dream, meditation 
rare — uncommon 
rill — little stream 
radiant — bright 
repine — grieve, regret 
reflecting — (140) giving back a 

likeness 
rent, v. — torn, broken 
realms — regions, kingdoms 
r^al — royal 
rout — disorder, confusion 
rail — storm, rage 
revived — came back to life 
refuse — reject, not accept 
record — memorial 
recoiled — returned, spring back 
recommend — commit, or give the 

charge of 
relent — soften, give way 
repent— i/^^/ sorry for, remember 

with regret 
relief— (169) help, comfort 
receives— gets 

requite'-pay back, or give in re- 
turn 
repose, v. — to sleep, be at rest 
recumbent — lying down 
retreat, n. — a place to retire to, 

place of security 
resign(myself ) — give myself up to 
replete— full 
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reflection — thought 

revere — honour, look up to 

retired — withdrew, came away 

rendered— ^w« up 

reverent — deserving respect 

rend — tear 

repossess— ^V^ possession again 

to 
retirement — solitude, privacy 
rhyme — verse 
rivulet — stream, brook 
repair, n. — (134) state, condition 
reproaches — blaming, upbraid- 

ings 
r^ard, v. — consider, look upon 
ruddier — redder 
rochet — the white garment worn 

by a priest 

sapphires— -/r^«<?f« stones of a 

blue colour 
secured — made safe 
submissively — humbly 
suit, v. — toft 
scour — run, scamper 
stone-pine — a kind of pine-tree 
steersman— M^ one who steers or 

guides the boat 
subjects — those governed, or 

ruled over 
subservient — submissive, giving 

way 
substantial — real, solid 
signifies — matters 
soothe — to comfort, calm 
^mis— people noted for piety and 

goodness 
sages — wise men, men 

very much 
supprest — kept under 
sincere — true 
sete—ivithered 
succeed — come one after another, 

follow in order 
souse — with sudden violence 
sedate — quiet, steady, calm 
scruples — doubts 
schooner — a kind of sailing ves- 
sel, generaUy two-masted 
skipper — captain 



spar — a name for a yard or boom 

to which satis are fastened. 
sacred — here this means to be 

reverenced or respected 
suitors-^people wishing to marry 

her, wooers 
stuhhom— persisting, persever- 

ing 
spurn— 3^«/ or push away with 

contempt 
sentineled — watched over, 

guarded like a sentinel 
sooth — truih 

scant — scarce, not plentiful 
shoal — a crowd, throng 
slaughter — massacre, destruction 
surface— //5^ top 
survive — live 
surf— the foam made by the 

dashing of the ivaves 
soothing—-pleasing, gratifying, 

comforting 
social— friendly, belonging to 

companionship 
surge — swelling sea, wave 
scoured — roved over, ranged 
surveyed — looked upon 
succour — help, aid 
studded — (31) covered closely 

with 
sway — rule, power • 
sustained — {•^^) supported, (182) 

kept in its place 
sued — begged 
shun — avoid 
stark — quite 
smi— petition 
swell — rising of the sea 
shroud — ropes which keep the 

mast upright 
sheet — sail-ropes 
springs — arises, comes 
snare — trap 

strove — (38) endeavoured 
strive — (62) struggle, try hard 
suited — served, accommodated 
steed — horse 

sore, adv. — sc^ly, very much 
seldom — not often, rarely 
strain — song 
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stockstill — quite stilly motionless 

securely — safely 

sioXXons— positions, places 

stealth — by stealth means se- 
cretly 

suppliant, adj. — (97) begging, 
entreating; (1 27) n. one who 
begs for something 

storied — ornamented with pic- 
tures telling his stoiy 

sculpture — carvings in stone 

splendour — lustre, magnificence 

sheds— /^«rj 

system — here this means all the 
heavenly bodies revolving about 
the sun 

satellites — small planets revolv- 
ing rouftd the larger, as the 
moon does round the earth 

substance — (100) body, that of 
which she is made 

science — knowledge obtained 
from a study of facts 

soar — mount high, rise 

surpassest — exceedest, art better 
than 

sheen — brightness * 

stripling — (107) youth, (165) 
young 

shaft — arrow 

staunch— 3/frw, hearty, trusty 

sturdy — strong 

swinging — here this means great, 
strong 

strife — contention, discord 

sequestered — retired, secluded 

sultry — hot 

swiftness — quickness, fleetness 

^zXiextdi^-broken into pieces 

scornful — contemptuous, disdain- 
ful 

serene — calm, undisturbed 

smock — under gartnent, shift 

svLCcessiovL— following 

stem — stalk 

sect — here this probably means 
a body of freethinkers in re- 
ligious matters 

school — those who hold some 
peculiar opinions 



slight — neglect, disregard 
spite (of) — notwithstanding 
sceptre — symbol of royalty, borne 

in the hand 
scorn, V. — to despise 
subtle — here this means piercing 
sprightly — lively 
%\x^— father 
spray — end of a branch 
speed — pace, quickness 
sought — looked or searched for 
smite — strike hard 
smouldered — burnt slowly, not 

brightly 
supreme — above all 
servile — slavish, cringing 
strove — tried hard 
strand — shore 
sped — hastened 
sullen — here this means gloomy, 

dismal 
skeleton — a framework of bones 

forming the body 
sojourn — stay 
?>orcy^poor, wretched 
skiff — kind of boat 
scantly — barely 
^hift, .V. — to manage 
stem — hind part of ship, where 

the helm is 
successive — one after another 
slender — thin, slight 
student — one who studies 
surmount — go beyond, exceed 
saluting — greeting, welcoming 
sober — in her right mind 
stesLd— place {a word rarely used 

now) 
shallow — not deep 
sumptuous — splendid 
scullions — servants ivho work in 

the scullery 
sort — way, manner 
sense — (173) opinion, notion, 

{\*}/ii feeling 
subhme — grand 
spheres — round bodies, globes, 

the planets 
scoundrel (noun used as an ad- 
jective)— te^, mean 
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swooning— ^/2iiW*«^ 

sedan — a kind of chair in which 

ladies used to be carried 
sleek — smooth, glossy 
suxveying'-Jookin^ over, or upon 
save or saving — excepi 
stayed {1^7)— supiporled, held up 
sustain— ^^^jwr^, bear^ support 
scaur — rock 



tended — looked after, attended to 

tenor—fear, fright 

tremulous — quiverings tremb- 
ling 

thence— ;^»« there 

tedious — long 

inct— moment 

tarry — stop 

tyrant — a severe master or ruler, 
an oppressor 

trophy — something shown as a 
proof of victory 

train — (55) following (alluding 
to its tail) ; (67) those follow- 
ing; (iSs) his attendants 

ihither^there 

taunting— jeering at, mocking 

trilled — sang in tremulous notes 

transport— ra//»r^, extreme de- 



trance — kind of dream 

tidings — news 

thyme — a small plant, having a 
sweet smell 

toytenng—flying high, soaring 

talons — claws 

test — trial 

tempers, y,— forms to the proper 
degree of hardness 

temples — places used for reli- 
gious purposes 

thrift — saving, economy 

track— (105) to follow by marks 

toil — labour 

tumult — noise 

tyrannous — cruel, overbearing 

tropic (seas) — seas of the tropics, 
or the parts of the earth ex- 
tending north and south of 



the equator for a certain dis' 

tance 
triumph — victory, conquest 
tractable — easily managed 
terrific — dreadful 
treacherous — not to be trusted 
turbulent — disturbed 
thrift— prospering, prosperity 
throng — crou>d 
tyrannical. See tyrannous 
trussed— fastened together 
tide — (25) stream, (168) time 
train — tuH> 

toilsome — wearisome 
trace, v. — (78) mark out, (159) 

n. a mark, sign 
thaw-wind — south-west wind, 

which thatvs or melts snoiu and 

ice 
tardily — slowly 
theme — subject 
tutress — teacher 
troth— truth, faith 
tresses — knots or curls of hair 

unrest — disquiet, want of quiet- 
ness 

utterly — quite 

unconscious — not knowing 

utters — makes 

upborne — borne up 

undaunted — not daunted or 
frightened 

unimpaired — not weakened, or 
worn out 

unblanched — not blanched or 
madepale 

undiVQnged— without revenge 

unheeded — unnoticed 

undimmed — not dimmed {with 
tears) 

unfurled — unrolled 

unquelled — unsubdued, uncon- 
quered 

unreft — unrobbed 

unfold — open, spread 

undeterred— «<?/ frightened, not 
kept back 

upbraiding — reproachful, blam- 
ing 
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nnfireqaented — not often visited 
utensil — a vessel of any kind 

used in the house 
unattended — not attended 
unconcernedly — carelessly 
unconscionable — unreasonable 

vain — (72) of no good 

virtue — moral goodness of some 
kind 

veiling — concealing, hiding, veil 

variety — change 

void — wanting, without 

veageance— punishment, retri- 
bution 

vanished — went out of sight 

vast — large , 

verdure — greenness 

viscounts — noblemen 

vented — gave way to 

victor — conqueror 

vision — imaginary sight 

volume — mass, body 

vapour — mist 

visitant — visitor 

vocal (vale) — valley where your 
voice has been heard 

vale — valley 

vassal — subject, dependent 

vie — compare with 

vesture— ^r«j 

vile — here this means wretched 

voracious — greedy, ravenous 

virtuous — good 

wary — cautious 

wreathing — curling, twisting 

whit — bit, jot 

weal — happiness, prosperity 

warbler — singer, songster 

"wsine—fade 



Whins— furze, gorse bushes 

wondrous — wmderful, marvel- 
lous 

wily — cunning 

withdrew — went away 

whetted — sharpened 

ward — one under care or gucur. 
dianship 

vr&n—pafe, wanting in colour, 
like one sick 

weather, v. — to endure 

woe — misery 

wantonness — excess, fulness 
without restraint 

wooing — courting 

wreathes, v. — here this means, 
decks as if with a garland 

withstand — stand against 

wrested — taken by violence 

wily — artful 

wield — use, handle 

wrought — (136) worked, manu- 
factured; (160) done, effected 

wisdom — the power of judging 
rightly 

vn2Sai}A— full of wrath or anger, 
angry 

wonted — usual 

woful — scul 

wherry — a kind of small open 
boat 

wattled — interlaced 

ween — think, fancy 

wistful— ;/5/// of thought 

witless — without wit, sUly 

wrath — anger 

wanton— ^^ty 

yield— ^w up 

yore, or of yore — of old time, 

long ago 
yoke — rule 
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